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POOR LAWS— (IRELAND). 



TO GEORGE NICHOLES, ESQ., &c. &c. &c. 

Whitehall, August \2th, 1837. 

Sir, 

I AM desirous that you should take advantage of the interval previous to the 
assemhliiig of Parliament to revisit Ireland, and to renew your inquiries with 
reference to the Irish Poor Law Question. My Letter of Instructions, addressed 
to you on the 22d of August of last year, will sufficiently explain the objects to 
which your attention should be chiefly directed: and the discussions which 
occurred in the late Session of Parliament, on the introduction and duilng the 
progress of the Poor Law Bill, will afford you many valuable suggestions ivhicli 
you will of course keep in view. 

I think it desirable that you should visit the North of Ireland, and those 
districts generally, which a want of time prevented your inspecting last year ; after 
which I shall be glad to receive your Report, as to whether the circumstances of 
these districts, or any new matter which you may now be able to observe or 
collect, shall have caused you to alter, or in any way to modify, the opinions and 
recommendations set forth in your last Report. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient, faithful servant, 

J. RUSSELL. 



A2 
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REPORT. 



TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LORD JOHN RUSSELL, &c. &c. See. 



London, November Zd, 1837. 

My Lord, 

1 . In obedience to the directions conveyed to me in your Lordship’s Letter of the Introduction. 

12th of August last, I have again visited Ireland, and renewed my inquiries with 
reference to the Irish Poor Law Question, directing my attention more especially 

to those parts of the country which I wtis unable to examine last year. In doino- 
this, I have endeavoured to divest my mind of all preconceived impressions, and to 
judge of the facts and circumstances which came under my notice without regard 
to my former conclusions. I dare not hope that I have altogether succeeded in this 
endeJivour ; but if I had in any instance seen reason to doubt the correctness of 
those conclusions, or if whilst extending my inquiries new facts had been elicited, 
requiring the abandonment of any recommendation or the mcxlification of any 
opinion which I had previously maintained, I trust it will be believed that I would 
now franlvly and without the least reserve, lay the whole circumstances before your 
Lordship, 

2. The investigation tvliicli I have just concluded has not however afforded Subjects treated rf: 
grounds for any material change of opinion. I may now probably form a some- 
what higher estimate of the difficulty of establishing Poor Laws in Ireland than 

I did before : but of the necessity of the measure, I am if possible more fully 
convinced ; and I am now with increased confidence, arising out of a fuller consi- 
deration and more extended inquiry, both in England and in Ireland, enabled 
substantially to confirm the statements in my Report of last year — to which I 
can at present add but little in the way of practical recommendation, although it 
may be desirable to give explanations on certain points which were then perhaps 
too briefly handled. Some cautionary remarks and additional illustrations may he 
also desirable ; and it will be necessary to notice certain objections which have 
been made to portions of the Report, and to some of the provisions of the Bill of 
last Session, with a view of showing how far such objections are w'ell or ill 
founded. 



3. It may be useful at the outset to guard the public against exaggerated antici- Object of a Poor 
pations, by explaining the real object of a Poor Law, there being obviously danger 
to be apprehended from an over estimate of its effects in Ireland. The immediate 
object of a Poor Law then, is to provide relief for the deatitute. This purpose 
may be accomplished in various ways, so as to be productive of much collateral evil, 
or of great collateral good, according to the mode in which it is sought to be 
attained ; but the object remains the same — that is, to provide relief for the destitute 
at the common charge. 



4. As to the benefit of such a law to the destitute individuals relieved under it, Benefits of a Poor 
there can be no question; and the benefit conferred by it upon the community, Jia^ses 5 Irdand. 
will be in proportion to the extent of the destitution with which that community 
is afflicted. In Ireland the amount of destitution is confessedly large, and the 
amount of poverty beyond all oi'dinaiy proportion larger still ; but which is yet 
perhaps in its consequences a greater evil, the burthen of relieving that destitution 
falls principally upon the poor, — upon individuals all but destitute themselves ; and 
who, by the addition of this burthen, are brought down to the lowest level of 
independent subsistence. This whole class would be relieved by a legal provision 
for the destitute, which would therefore benefit the whole labouring population of 
Ireland. To this extent the intended Irish Poor Law measure may be confidently 
relied upon for working direct good. There are otlier collateral and important 
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Iseneats wHch I believe will result from it, .some of winch will be bereiirtci- noticed ; 
but the relief of destitution lit the common chnrge, iinci the coiiseiiuciit cmiincijiation 
of the poor, and the labouring ohisses generally, irom tlie necessity which now 
presses exclusively upon them 'of supporting the destitute — a ueecssily growing in 
part out of a feeling that they may s])eedily stand in need ol such sup|iort them- 
selves — will confer li direct heiielit upon a large portion ol the Irish pcojde, and 
be productive of good to the whole counnuinty. 

Misconception of 5. Whether this will satisfy all the lulvocatcs of a Poor Law. may lie douhted. 

the proper object of JJany saiiifiiine persons appear to consider it as tlie jiiirpose nl a .Poor Linv, 

a Poor Law. „ot only to^-elioTO dcstituli(>ii, Init to enidicate poverty ; and it lias been propesed 
to fax property for the ]>ur]) 0 sc of giviiii^ or ensurinjr to eviu'y jiidividnal in IreJaad, 
a given portion of tlie comforts and conveniences of life, — fori>;«‘ttiiii-- that tliese can 
only be obtained by the industry and forethought of the individiuds Uieiuselves. It 
is true that the developeineiit of these faculties in largo masses of the population, 
and their consequent elevation in the social scale, ami their acquisition of an 
adequate share of those comforts and conveniences, may be greatly facilitated by 
legislative and fiscal arrangements ; but these do not come directly witliin the 
province of a Poor La'vv, although without the aid ol a I’oor ].jau' to take off the 
pressure of destitution, they would probably be ineffective, however well devised in 
other respects. 



Evidence as to the 6. The necessity of a legislative provision in Ireland for the relief of the <k>stitute, 
Mpiicabilityofthe jg g_g obvious and as urgent as it was last year. The minds of the peojde appear 

cipk to^IrelaS*: moreover to be generally better prepared for its reception; and as no material 

change in the Bill appears to be called for, it is to be ]ifcsumed that (xovonmient 
will again proceed with the Poor Law measure essentially as tiieu pi-oposed. That 
measure is based upon the English Workliouse System, and as notwitlistamling the 
facts and reasonings which tvere adduced in proof of its ujiplicabiliiy to Ireland, 
doubts were still expressed ])Oth in and out of Parliament iii»oti this vital ]>oiut, it 
seemed of the utmost importance to ascertain us correc.tly as possible iiithe firat 
instance, whether any real grounds lor such doubts existed. Witii this view I 
visited Bristol, Liverjiool, Manchester, and Birmingliam, tbrough the firat two of 
which places nearly tlie whole of the Irish migrants pass and repjiss, and in all of 
which there is a large x'esident Irish' p(.)pulat,ion, and where tliei’efore t;Ue lialiits of 
the Irish are familiarly known. All the persons whom 1 consulUal in these jilaccs 
united in declaring their belief, that nothing short of absolute inability to provide 
for himself, would induce an Irishman to enter the workhouse. M'’ith the iig'ed 
and infirm, especially females, the case might lie somewhat iliffcrent ; hut even to 
tliese, the workhouse was not considered to be more attractive than to the English 
of the same class ; and as regards the able-bodied Irish, the master of St. Peter’s 
Hospital, in Bristol, declared that he had never known an instance of one ol them 
remaining in the house a week, during the Ibuiteen years lliat he imd held his 
present situation. All the other testimony which I olitained was of similar purport. 



atBristol: 7. At Bristol I examined Mr. Moi'gan, the deputy governor of St. Peter’s 

Hospital, and Mr. Downing the master of that establisliment ; also hlr. George 
Chick, the assistant overseer of the parish of St. Philip and St. Jacob, who has had 
much experience in the management of the poor in Bristol. I'h’om all these persons 
I obtained written statements of opinion, copies of which, numbered 1, 2, and 3, 
are appended to this Report. I also consulted the clerk of the Clifton Union, and 
the master of the Union Woikhouse, who perfectly concurred with the others; 
and from Mr. Weale, the Assistant Commissioner, who has had great and vai’ied 
experience of Poor Law administration, I obtained a statement as to the applica- 
bility of the workhouse system to Ireland : his letter is inserted in the Appendix, 
No. 4. 

at Liverpool: 8. At Liverpool I examined the governor and clerk of the workhouse, as to the 

effect of the workhouse upon the great body of Irish resident in that town ; and the 
result of their experience is altogetlier confiimatoiy of the opinions obtained at 
Bristol. I put this case to the governor of the Liverpool WorlJiouse ; “ Suppose a 
himih-ed able-bodied English, and a hundred able-bodied Irish labourers to be in 
precisely the same circumstances, — judging from your experience of the habits of the 
people of the two countries, which do you think would be likely to resort in the 
gi*eat^t number to the workhouse for relief?” He instantly answered, — “ More 
English would come ; the Irish would endure more, and strive harder before they 
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applied for relief.” A copy of the written testimony sent me by Mr. Dowdall, the 
governor, and Mr. Barker, the clerk of the Liverpool Workhouse, will be found in 
the Appendix, numbered 5 and 6. 

9. At Manchester, the ■^vorkliouse principle has not yet been brought into 
operation. Their poor-house is altogether inethcient as a test of destitution, and 
indeed it is not used iis such, being appropriated to the reception of the aged and 
infirm, and children. The parish officers endeavour to supply the want of a work- 
house test l)y individual vigihtnce, and have provided a sort of subsidiary test by 
means of a stone-yard, where the able-bodied arc employed; and they have thus 
doul)tless prevented much abuse, although it is evident that the total prevention of 
abuse must be sought for in tlie employment of other measures. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the experience of Manchester can liurdly be cited in proof of the applica- 
bility of the workhou.se to the Irish, jJthough tlie re.sults wliich I noticed there, as 
far as they \vent, ^vere (lonlirmatory of the information which I obtained on this 
point at the other ]>laces mentioned. 

10. At Birmingham the result of my inquiries was aitctgether satisfactory. Mr. 
Alcoek, the govermu- of the workhouse, and Mr. Walsh, the treasurer and clerk to 
the Guardians, both ptt.sscssing great experience, each declared their conviction 
that the workhouse would he Ibuiiil at least as efficient as a test of destitution, Avhen 
applie<l to the Irisli, ius it had proved to he in its application to the English, Copies 
of their written testimony to thi.s effect are insertetl in the Appendix, Nos. 7 and S. 

11. My investigations at Siistol, Liveijiool, MancJicfitfir, and Birmingham, have 
thus been altogether confirmatory of the view embodied in the Bill of last Session, 
establishing the workhouse as a means of relief in Ireland. The experience 
acquired in those places, proves that the workhouse system is not less applicable 
to the Irish tlmu to the English. Such moreover lias been the result of my 
iuquii'ics in every otiier instance. Tlie answer has been always essentially similar 
to that given by hir. Barnett, the master of the Nottingham Workhouse, when 
under examiiiatioii before the Select Committee of the House of Commons on 
the Poor Laws, as printed in the Minutes of Evidence of the 2bth June 1837 ; — 

“ Question 19,H50, by the Cliairnuiu: — 

.Judging from' your espcriciico, do you think the Irish are more apt to stick to the 
wuvlvUuuse than tho .I'higUsh? 

“ Answer. jM r. liariictt : — 

No, by no menus; far from it. I should say the contrary, speaking of them as a 
whole.” 

12. It may possildy bo o]>jt'cled, that although this disinclination “ to stick to 
the workhouse” is the characteristic of the Irish when in England, such would 
not be the case if tho system were established in Ireland. This olijectioii does 
not admit of an answer directly fomidod upon experience; hat reasoning from 
analogy, and making duo allowance for the different circumstances of the two 
countries, there seems no reason to doubt a similarity of result in each. The 
Irislmian is, jierliaps, by habit and temperament, somewhat more roving and 
migratory than the Englishman, hut this distinction is assuredly not calculated to 
reconcile him sooner to the restraints of a workhouse, or lead him to resort thither 
more readily. In this view nearly all the indivicUifUs with whom I have conversed 
in Ireland, coueiu'red; and I made it my business to inquire, and to court 
objections from all classes of persons : with scaixely an exception, it was affirmed 
that an Irishman would never go into the workhoxise, if he could in^any way keep 
out of it. The result of my investigations in the sevei’al Houses of Industry and 
Mendicity Establishments lias been to the same purport, all tending to show that 
if the workhouse is properly regulated, it will be resorted to only by the actually 
destitute. It is not less important to state however, that I found the same indi- 
viduals unanhnously and decidedly opposed to any thing hi the shape of out-door 
relief. I have not met with an individual conversant with the subject, either in 
England or in Ireland, who did not at once declare against the giving of any out- 
door relief. “ Coniine relief to the workhouse,” was the general reply, “ and you. 
will be safe ; hut if you once grant out-door relief, your control is gone, and the 
whole Irish population will become a mass of paupers. 

13. Doubts have been expressed whether it would be practicable to establish a 
dietary in the Irish workhouses, that would not he superior to the ordinary mode 
of living of the peasantry in the South and West of Ireland, and that conse- 
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fluently some danger miglit arise from this source. Every such ^objection is of 
great value, and affords a proof that the workhouse principle is appreciated; 
and here it may be remarked, that the discussions on the Poor Law Question 
during the last year or two in Purliument, and in Reports and pamphlets and 
through the medium of the public press, have dilfused much inibnnation on the 
subject throughout Ireland. I found a considerable advan<;e in this respect since 
my visit last year, a circumstance not a little encouraging, as it shows the readiness 
with which tlie principle is received, and strengthens the belief tiiut wljonever the 
law shall be established, competent iiulividuuls will he found fur conducting the 
business of the Unions. 

14. It is douldless important that the worklmiisc dietary should not he of better 
quality, nor exceed in amount the ordinary subsisteuco of individuals suiiportiug 
themselves by their own exertions; but although this is impurluut iis a matter of 
principle, our experience in England proves that it is not absolutely essential in 
practice. The diet in the Eiiglish -workhouses is very gcnuM-ally sup<.‘rior to that 
which can be obtained by the iudepeadeiit exertions of the English lahouvor, and yet 
this class is not found to resort to the workhouse. Tii iiict, the dietary forms only a 
small portion of the workhouse discipline, of which tlie classification of the inmates, 
the confinement, and the order and regularity of the whole establislnmmt, constitute 
the chief elements. Still the dietary is a matter of very considerable importance in 
workhouse management, and although it may be found difficult to adjust it in strict 
accordance with correct principle in every case, it will yet probably, in Ireland, be 
freed from some of those disturbing circmnstances, ^vhich have on many occasions, 
caused the Commissioners to sanction a dietary notoriously too high in the English 
Unions. 

15. It has been ai-gued that the worlcliouses will eventually fail in Ireland, as 

they have failed in France, at Munich, ami at Ham]>urgh ; l>ut there is no analogy 
between the two cases. The workhouse principle was never recognised in these 
last-named establishments, whieli were all either poor-houses for the miiintciiiuice 
of the aged and infirm, or manufactories for setting to work vagrants, mendicants, 
and such other persons as could not readily find the means of support by their own 
exertions. All these iusfitutions were estiil)lished under the notion that ju-ofitable 
labour could be always found, and that pauper labour could he made ])rotitabIe 
to the community : and their management and arrangemcjits had all reference to 
these objects. There were certain variations in practice to suit local circumstiuices, 
but this was the view under which the institutions were founded, liy Count 
Rumford, at Munich, by the Imperial Government in France, and Jiy Jiaron de 
Voght, at Hamburgh. I need scarcely say that this view is essentially different 
from the workhouse system as now established in England, and us it is proposed 
to establish it in Ireland. Experience has proved that jumper labour can never be 
profitable. The workhouse is here used merely as a medium of rdit-f; and in order 
that the destitute only may be relieved, the relief is administered in .such a way, 
and on such conditions, that none but the destitute will accept it. Subsistence in 
the workhouse^ is made less desirable than that to be obtained by independent 
exertion, and it folloAvs, that none will resort thither who can support themselves 
by their own industiy ; it follows also, that forethought and temjierauce in early 
life, will be relied upon rather than the workhouse, as a means of ju-oviding against 
sickness and old age. This is the workhouse principle, as first established in the 
two parishes of Bingham and Southwell eighteen or twenty years ago, and aa it has 
i^cently been established in the Unions formed under the Poor Law Amendment 
Act ; and we^ liave the experience of these two Nottinghamshire parishes, and 
the more varied, though less prolonged experience in the English Unions, in 
proof of the efficiency of the system, which has worked hitherto without a single 
instance of failure. It is not therefore upon mere hypothesis, that it is proposed 
to proceed with reference to the Irish Poor Law, but upon the sure ground of 
experience. ^ ^ 

^ ^6. It has been urged however, that there is always a tendency to deterioration 
in such institutions, — ^that after a time they fall away from the principles on which 
they were originally establirfied, — that this was the case in France, at Munich, and 
at Hamburgh; and that this will also be the case in Ireland. To this it may be 
answered, that no such deterioration occurred at Bingham, or at Southwell ; on the 
contrary, the vimrkhouse principle continued to operate in these parishes in all its 
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simplicity and efficiency, up to the day when they were each constituted the centre 
of a Union. The two workhouses remained as effective as when they were first formed, 
jifter they had been in operation for eighteen or twenty years. May it not be in- 
feiTcd, therefore, that it established as a test of destitution and a medium of relief, 
and not with a vie^v to profitable labour, or any other object, the workhouse will 
continue to operate effectively, and that the workhouse pidnciple will protect itself 
by its own simple energy from the asserted tendency to deterioration, as it did in the 
two cases named above ? — But the proposed measure does not depend on this 
inference alone ; a safeguard is provided, which never seems to have been thought 
of until it was proposed in the Poor Law Report of 1834. Commissionei’s are 
appointed under the control of the executive, and the supervision of Parliament, 
specially to superintend the working of the measure, and to apply from time to 
time such correctives as may be called for, whether loc<al or general. There is 
little resemblance then between the workhouses established in England, and pro- 
posed for Ireland, and tliose which have failed in France and Germany ; and it 
cannot reasonably be inferred, that because insulated establishments, originally 
founded on a false principle, unchecked and undirected, have fallen into decay 
oti the Continent, therefore institutions founded here on different principles, with 
different objects, and under different management, will also fail. 

17. The testimony Avhich I have inserted in the Appendix, and the facts and The Workhouse the 
reasonings here adduced, will I trust serve to remove whatever douljts may have uci^ie^systlnfrf 
existed on cither side of the channel, as to the sufficiency of the workhouse relief forTreknd. 
system to afford needful relief to the destitute, as well as to protect the rate-payers 

from the charge of supporting those who are not really destitute ; and I feel it to 
be my duty to express to your Loi'dship my conviction, not only that this system 
is applicable to Ireland, but that it is the only mode in which relief can be safely 
administered to the destitute classes in that country. 

18. Having thus I trust cleared the question of a difficulty, which, as it involved 
the very principle of the workhouse, applied to the whole measure, — I will now 
proceed to notice such other objections us have been made to the Bill generally, or 
to certain of its provisions, or to the proposed mode of airrying it into effect. In 
doing this, I propose to introduce such illustrations as may seem to be necessaiy, 
and such further information as I have been able to collect since my last Report, 
and more especially during my recent examination, — in the pi-ogress of which, I 
visited Dublin, Waterford, Carrick-ou-Suir, Wexford, Monaghan, Armagh, Bel- 
fast, Coleraine, Londonderry, and tiie counties of Donegal, Fermanagh, Cavan, 

and Meath. The chief objections wliich have been made to the measure, as pro- Objection^to iUe 
posed by Government, may be enumerated as follows ; — enum^ated. 

I. It is not applicable to the North of Ireland. 

II. There ought to have been a Law of Settlement. 

III. A right to relief should have been given. 

IV. Out-door relief should have been provided for. 

V. Emigration should have been provided for. 

VI. The estimate of the number of destitute is erroneous, the actual amount 

of destitution in Ireland greatly exceeding the number assumed. 

VII. The mode of rating and collecting the rate is wrong. 

VIII. The Unions as intended are too lai-ge, and their number is consequently 
too small. 

IX. The clauses for the suppression of mendicancy are objected to. 

X. The measure should be estahlislied simultaneously thi'oughout the whole 

of Ireland. 

XI. Objections are made to cumulative votes in the elections of guardians, to 

voting by proxy, and to the admission of magistrates as ex ojlcio 
^ IMembers of the Board. 

XII. The constitution of the Commission and the powers of the Commis- 
sioners are objected to. 

B 
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These several objections I now propose to consider in the order in ivhicli they 
ai'e here placed. 

I. First,— ^5 to the applimbiVity of the measvre to the North of Ireland. 

19 It lias frequently been asserted, both in and out ol Parliiimcnt, that the 
of condition of the people in the north of Ireland differs so essentially from the con- 
dition of those in the south, that a system of Poor Laws udiich might ho applicable 
in the one case would be totally inapplicable in the other ; and it was urged by 
some as a ground of objection to the measure proiiosed l.y (.ovenmient last 
session thaf it had been framed exclusively with rolereucc lo the eircmnstaiices 
e.xistin<T in the southern ami western districts. Ohjcctions of this geueriil nature are 
readilyMxdvanced, and always attract some attention when used in dcbule. In this 
instance, the objection appears to have been made mainly on the ground tliat no 
specific information hud been obtained as to the north ol Ireland , wiieie.is in fact, 
a large mass of information had been collected by the late Commissioners of Irish 
Poor Inquiry with respect to the north, as well as the other parts of the country; 
and this information, coupled -with ivliat I hud ohtuined from other sources, and 
supported by my own observation in those of the northern counties ivhich I bad 
visited, seemed to be sufficient without entering into a more minute and extended 
examination of the northern districts. 

Its appHoabilily 20. An opportunity for such examination having however been ufliirdcd by the 
shown postponement of the Poor Law Bill, and your Lordship liuving requested jne to 

avail myself of it, — I have now visited most of the northern counties, and carefully 
examined the condition and hiibits of the people, with special reference to the con- 
templated measure ; and I can with entire confidence state it as my opinion, 
not only that a Poor Law is necessary for the nortli of Ireland, but that the 
provisions of the Bill of last session are even more adujited to tlie circum- 
stances existing there, than to those which prevail in the south. Whatever diffi- 
culties may occur in carrying the proposed law into efreet in the south and tlie 
west of Ireland, from ignorance or misapjirehcnsion on the part t)f the ]>eopIe, or 
from Tvant of the necessary elements for creating a local niachiiu;ry, fewer com- 
paratively of such dilficulties will be found in the north. The habits ol the people 
are there fitted for its reception, and they arc already familiar ^vlth its provisions. 
Institutions for The necessity of some established relief for the destitute is there iidniitted and acted 
e^sdng^in thenorth northern towns of any note, there is now a kind of vohmtaiy 

of Ireland: Poor Laiv established. In Monaghan, in Armagh, at Newry, Belfast, Coleraine, 

Londonderry, I found provision made for relieving destitution, and the principle 
virtually achnitted, that it is the duty of a civilized conmuinity, to pi’otect its 
members from perishing by ^vant. The means by which this end is sought to be 
attained in the several places named, are it is true suHiciently various, but they 
all tend to the same object, and it may not be without use to notice them here in 
detail. 

21. At Monaghan, since 1818, a kind of voluntary rate has been annually 
raised by subscription among the inhabitants, which is distributed in small weekly 
allowances to infirm and destitute persons, at the discretion of a committee of 
subscribers ; and to guard against the influx of the needy from the surrounding 
districts and other places not provided with such means of relief, a beadle is 
appointed by the local authorities, to prevent as far as possible any foreign mendi- 
cants from entering Monaghan. Great complaint was made however, of the 
refusal of some, and the backwardness of others, to subscribe to the mendicity 
fond. This, indeed, I have found to be invariably the case in other places. The 
liberal and the benevolent give freely of their time and their money, but there ai'e 
al^vays many persons who give neither, and this inequality becomes of coui’se a con- 
stant source of bickering and dissension. 

22. At Aimagh, voluntary subscriptions are also raised, but religious and 
political differences seem of late to have imparted a somewhat exclusive character 
to their distribution. I cannot believe however, that in such a community, the 
claims of the destitute wall long be suffered to depend in any way upon the party 
or profession of the individual, or class of individuals, needing relief. 

23. At Newry there is a mendicity establishment supported by voluntary con- 
tributions, which has been efficiently managed, and contributed materially to the 
relief of destitution in that town and neighbourhood. 



at Monaghan j 
Tolunlary rate : 



&t Armagh : 



at Newry : 



I. Objection — 
Inapplicability 
the Bill to the i 
of Ireland. 
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24. At Belfast there is an establishment called '‘The Poor House,” very Belfast j 
similar in its objects and inamigement to the Dublin House of Industry. It con- poov house; 
tained, when I visited it, 244 jululta, and 217 children. It is supported at an 
annual cost of about 2,3007, raised by voluntary contributions and donations, 

with the exception of cei-tain rents from lands and houses with tvliich it lias been 

endowed, and the sum of 7007 which is annually paid to the “ Poor House ” 

fund, out of a rate upon the inhabitants for supplying the tow’u with spring 

water. There is also in Belfast a kind of mendicity establishment, called the Mendicity Esta- 

“ House of Industry,” supported entirely by vokmtury contributions, at an expense ^I'shment : 

of about 1,5007 per annuin, of which one-half is raised among the subscribers, and 

the other half by donations, charity sermons, and casual bequests. This institution 

is now in delit, and its sul>scriptions ap^iear to be declining. It was established in 

1809 expres.sly for the siipjiression of mendicancy, and it has strong rooms, to 

■which persons found begging are committed, under sanction of the local authorities. 

Individuals are not maintained in the “ House of Industry,” hut the committee of 
management piireliuse flax, which they deliver out to be spun at a fixed rate by 
such aged and other females as the committee deem proper : the committee also 
employ men in stone breaking, in both eases paying for the work performed at a 
certain rate, and supplying the individuals with rations from the house. The com- 
mittee also distribute daily, at the “ House of Industry,” bread and soup to such 
poor persons as apply for tliem, and are deemed fit objects for this relief; and 
it is ■worthy of note tliat breiul is here given us being less acceptable to applicants, 
and as a kind of test of actual want, the potato being generally preferred by the people. 

25. At Colei-aine tlicre is a poor-house and mendicity establishment combined, at Coleraine: 

supporttid by voluntary contribution, at an expense of about 3507 pei- annum. 

The institution is in debt, and the contributions are said to be falling off. There 
were 38 aged and infirm persons supported in the house when I visited it; and 
relief, viwying from 5d. to per week, was afforded to 110 poor persons out of 
the house. 



26. At Ix)iuhmderry there is a “ Mendicity Association,” which was established M Londonderry ; 
in 1825, with the express object of sujiprcssing meudicancy. It is supported ^ 

entirely by voluntary contribxitions, which here, as elsewliere, press heavily upon 
some, -wliilst others altogether avoid the burthen. The proverb of “ the willing 
horse” has been often quoted to me, and a wish frequently expressed, that a rate 
for the relief of the destitute, to which all should he compelled to contribute in fair 
proportion, was substituted for the partial and iinsatislactory mode in which the 
funds fur this purpose are now raised. “The Mendicity Association” in Lon- 
dondeny is managed liy a conmiittee of subscribers, and three beadles are employed 
to apprehend meiidiciint strangers, who when detected begging are locked up for 
24 hours iu a strong room jirovided for the purpose, and the mfister afterwards 
sends them away “ over the bridge,” — on which bridge there is a toll of a penny, 
which seems to prevent their re-entering the town, at least for a time, llie 
expenditure is aljout 7507 per annum ; but there has been of late years great 
difficulty in collecting this amount. On the 19th of September thei’e were 248 on 
the hooks, of whom 48 adults and 35 children were in the house, and 121 adults 
and 44 children were relieved out of the house. 



27. I have "iven this detail of tlie means resorted to for relieving the destitute in Relief, by wliom at 
these northern towns, in order to show that the necessity for some established relief ® 

is there at present recognised and acted upon — imperfectly acted upon, it is true, but 
yet perhaps on the whole with as much steadiness and efficiency as could reason- 
ably be expected, in tlie absence of any legislative prmdsion for this object. Indeed, 
if any doubt existed as to the expediency of establishing Poor Laws m lieland, 
an inspection of the northern counties would I think i-emove the doubt, and 
show the necessity of such a measure. The extent of poverty is there less than in 
the south and in the west ; hut the amount of destitution is perhaps to the lull as 
great. There is this important difference however, — in the south and west the 
destitute depend for support upon the class immediately above them, namely, the 
small cottiers and cultivators : but in the north, the sympathy existing between the 
different ranks of society— rbetween the opulent and the needy has stimulated me 
fomier to make efforts for providing some kind of permanent and general reliet, 
with the view of preventing the extremity of suffering in the latter class. 



28. If the charge of this provision was equally spread over the whole community System 
—if the relief afforded was sufficient, and permanent, and equally^i^ri u e , i Ireland. 
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would be equivalent to a Poor Law : but the charge is unequal ; the provision 
uncertain ; and the relief partial and inelHcient. To apply the proposed measure 
of Poor Laws to the north of Ireland, is little more than carrying out in an equal 
and effective manner, that which has been long hut ineflia'-tually attempted hy 
the several communities themselves. The North ol Ireland is Ijotter prepared for 
the reception of the measure than the Soutli ; and competent individuals for 
carrying out the law, and for conducting the business of the tl nions, will there be 
more readily Ibiiml. In saying this, 1 do not imjdy any doubt ol llio successful 
establishment of the measure in the South and the West. Tliere may be 
difficulties to contend with there, which do not exist to the saim; extent in the 
North ; but I have seen no reason to doubt of success iu establishing the law, nor 
of the necessity of its application over the whole of Ireland. 

Similari’y ofeir- 29. In Speaking of the North of Ireland, I ought to except the county of 
cumsta^esj>J^^ D^Yiegal, the inhabitants of which differ materially in ehara<^ter and (■•ircumslances 
sScth cSuesl from those of the other northern counties, and approxiumte more nearly to those 
of the extreme West and South. Small holdings, and minute sulxlivisions of 
land, prevail in Donegal to a greater extent tlnin I have found in any other part 
of Ireland i and the consequent growth of population lias been tliere so great, as to 
press hai-d upon the productive powers ol' the soil, and to dcpres.s the condition of 
the people to nearly the lowest point iu the social scale, — exposing tliem under 
the not imfrequent contingency of an unfavourable season, or a partial failure 
of the potato crop, to the most dreadful privations. This ha.s unhujijiily been the 
case during the last four years, in each of which, and especially in the last, tliere 
has been a general failure of the crops in Donegal. In May, .lime, and July last, 
nearly the whole of tlie population along the northern and western coasts of the 
county, u'eve reduced to a state bordering on starvation ; and hud not Government 
sent a supply of meal and medical aid, a large portion of the people would probably 
have fallen victims to famine and disease. 

Description of soil 30. Tlic northern and southern parts of Donegal are chiefly of slate formation, 
Done»d'^*’''°" frequent alternations of limestone. The central jiart is mo.slly granite. The 

surface is generally covered witli bog, suscejitible of profitable cultivation wherever 
lime, or sea-sand, or sea-weed is obtainable ; and the people have in consequence 
congregated wherever these elements of fertility abound, along the coasts, and on 
the shores of the numerous bays and inlets opening upon the Athintie, along the 
banks of the rivers, and up the narrow valleys and ravines with 'ivhich the country 
is intersected — everywhere, in short, where the soil is most easily reclaimed by 
individual exertion ; but wherever combined effort, or an outlay of cajiital is neces- 
sary for draining, fencing, and reclaiming, there nothing ha.s been done, and the 
surface is permitted to lie waste and unproductive. Tlie process of reclamation in 
such circumstances, is above the limited mean.? of the jieople, each of whom just 
manages to cultivate a patch of land to raise potatoes, on 'wliich liis family may 
subsist— -a patcli of oats to supply them mostly, 1 fear, with w)ii.‘i]<ey — and then as 
to rent (for they all pay rent), they rely for raising that, upon a few cattle or sheep 
running wild on the mountains. 

onhe^p^uia^^^ ^}’ can exceed the miserable appearance of the cottages in Donegal, 

Donegal. 0^' fhe desolate aspect of a cluster ol these hovels, always teeming with an excessive 

population. Yet if you enter their cabins, and converse with them frankly and 
kindly, you will find the people intelligent and communicative, quick to comprehend, 
and ready to impart what they knou’. They admitted that they were too numerous, 
too thick upon the land,” and that, as one of them declared, “ they were eating 
each other s heads off, ’ — but what could they do ? There was no employment for 
the young people, nor relief for the aged, nor means nor opportunity for removing 
their surplus numbers to some more eligible spot. They could only therefore live 
on, “hoping, as they said, “ that times might mend, and that their landlords 
would sooner or later do something for them.” Yet, with all this suffering, no 
disturbance or act of violence has occuiTcd in Donegal. During the severe pri- 
vations of the last summer, wlien numbers were actually in want of sustenance, 
there was no dishonesty, no plundering, — the people starved, but they would not 
steal, and although their little stock of cattle and moveables have been notoriously 
lesseumg tliese last four years, and especially in the last year, which seems to 
have swallowed up nearly all their visible means, they have yet paid their rents 
the occupier’s share of the produce has been insufficient for bis own support, 
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yet the landlord’s share has generally been paid in full; and I was assured by the 
agent of one of the largest proprietors, that he had no aj-rears worth noticing. 



32. To improve the condition of such a people would immediately increase the Necessity ofmea- 
productive powers of the country, which is a point well deserving tlie attention of iaiprove- 
of the great landowners, with whom it \vill mainly rest. But no material or lasting 
improvement can be effected, so long as the present division of the land into small 
holdings is permitted. This practice, wherever it prevails, inevitably forces the 
whole population down to tlie lowest level of subsistence — to that point where 
subdivision is arrested by the dread or by the actual occurrence of starvation. It 
will I think be admitted, that it is alike the duty and the interest of the landoAvner, 
so to exercise the right of property which the law secures to him, as to guard his 
tenantry from such a depression: or if, from ignorance or neglect, ou the part 
of himself or otlier.s, the people should have unhappily been permitted to sink 
to this level, as is now the case in Donegal, then it becomes the landlord’s 
duty to make the necessary efforts for improving their condition, and for leading 
them back to a liigher level in the social sciJe. Such efforts may be beset with 
difficulty, ami may require sacrifices of time and capital, but public duty and 
individual interest alike combine to influence every landowner to make the effort ; 
and the longer it is delayed, the greater will be the danger, and the greater the 
difficulty in attaining the object. 



33. In the case of Donegal, a twofold remedy seems to be necessary — namely, Remedies, 
emigration and extended cultivation. The former I'equires no explanation, 
and as regards the latter, I will only remark, that capital can perhaps be iii no 
way more profitably employed in Ireland than in draining, reclaiming, and im- 
proving the land. There is abundant room for this in tlie county ot Donegal, 
and if undertaken with spirit iind intelligence, and on a sufficiently extensive 
scale, either by the owner of the soil, or by individual capitalists, to whom the 
owner might sell or let tracts of land on such terms as would form an adequate 
inducement for the outlay, it will not only ensure an ample return on the capital 
expended, but also afford einj)Ioyment, and provide suitable locations for a part of 
the surplus popuhition. 11 a portion ol this surj)lus were removed by emigration, 
and another portion placed on new grounds, effectually drained, teiiced, and 
reclaimed, a consolidation of the present small holdings might be effected. This 
would be a groat point gained, where the average of such holdings does not 
probably exceed Jb2, and numbers are under £1 j>er annum. Consolidation must 
continue to be followed up <is means and opportunity serve, until the holdings 
generally become of a size to afford room for the investment of capital, in stocking 
and working them with a view to surplus ju'oduction, instead of occupying the sou 
as at present, with a view to mere subsistence upon what it yields. 



34. A Poor Law would tend to facilitate this change, winch is so necessary 

for the landowners as well as for the great mass of the people of Donegal. P 

The principle of a Poor Law is to make the property of a district answerable for 
the relief of destitution within the district ; and the application of this principle 
will serve to connect the several orders of society, and teach them to act together— 
it will show them that they have reciprocal duties to perform— that each is 
necessary to the other— that their interests are in fact identified, and that 
the cordial co-operation of all is necessary to the well-being of the whole. I augur 
great good therefore, under circumstances similar to those which now prevail m 
Donegll, from the establishment of a Poor Law; and I believe that such a law, 
whilst it provides for the relief of the destitute, will be a safeguard to property 
and facilitate tlie introduction of those ther ameliorations which the condition of 
the people requires. 

35. In what is here stated. I must he understood as speaking of the northern 
and the western portions of Donegal, and not of the 

county. I wish also to he understood, udien speaking of the consolidahon of sm 
holdings, as not recommending that all farms should be laige, oi 1 . ' 

Gradation in the site of farms is necessary, to meet the 
capacity in the cultivators, and also for enabhng the hum , 

a.sceml h, life ■ hilt if the irrade be set too low, as is now generally the case in 
Ireland especially in the western districts, the occupation of land becomes not the 
means of rdvanoement in life, but on the contrary, leads to the depression and 
impoverishment of the whole labouring population. 
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II. Objections to 
the absence of a 
Law of Settlement, 
answered. 



II. Secondly , — As to the question of Settlement. 

36. There was no part of the subject to' wliicli I gnv<5 more earne.st attention 
last year, than to the question of settlement. 01 the evils which hud arisen 
from settlement in England, there can l)c no cloulrt ; but tint way at first did not 
appear clear for establisliiiig a Poor Law in Ireland tvitiiout siittlemout. The 
cn-ounds on which, after mucii inquiiy and consideration, 1 at hmgth adopted this 
conclusion, I endeavoured to explain in my former .lb‘port : Imt it appears that the 
reasons there .given have not heeu altogether salislacloiy, and that many persons 
still consider some Law of Settlement necessary, — for securing local co-operation 
based upon local interests — for the protection of particular Unions — and for guard- 
iiio’ the large commercial towns on the eastern coast from being innluly burtheiied 
whh the destitute who may flock thitlier, or be sent thilhm- from England or 
Scothuid, on their becoming chargeable — or with the wives and children of the large 
body of migrants ^vho ainiuaily proceed to Great Britain in the harvcvst season, and 
return at its conchisiou. 



37. I readily admit that if thex-e were danger of any material degree of undue 
pressure from all or any of these sources, it woidd l)e right tt> make provision 
against it in the Bill; but I am satisfied that in cari-yiiig out the measure us now 
proposed, none of these inconveniences will arise, beyond wliat the Commissioners 
may meet by special regulations, without recurring to a Settlement Law ; and I 
will now state die grounds for this opinion, with reierence to each ol'tlie four points 
adverted to above, namely: — 1. as to the sulficiency of local interest for ensuring 
local co-ope^'ation : 2. as to the protection of particular Unions from undue pres- 
sure : 3. as to protecting the eastern ports from being burthened with destitute per- 
sons sent thither from England and Scotland: 4. as to the migration of Iidsh 
Labourers, and its tendency to burthen the eastern ports. 



_i. Local interest 38. First, as to Local Intere.H. It is true that a law establLshing a Union Set- 
fors^aw oPs^le- (which is the mode of settlement contended for) would give to the rate- 

ment. payers of the Union a direct interest in repressing pauperism, and also in keeping 

down the number of settled individuals within their particular Union ; indeed, it 
would be theii- interest to do ^vithout settled labourers at all, and to have all 
the work performed by labourers belonging to other Unions, on ■which the onus 
of relief might be cast whenever the labourer became (Esablcd and destitute. This 
■was not an ■uncommon practice in English parishes, the property in which was 
thus raised in value at then* neighbours’ expense ; and I have known it to be a 
matter of boast that a parish was without a settled labourer. A Law of Set- 
tlement would certainly afford some inducement for this practice in Ireland, 
although it might not possibly be there carried to the same extent that it was in 
England ; but it is obviously open to chicanery, abuse, and oixpression of various 
kinds. 

IfesSSoui- addition to the other reasons against Settlement, there is this primuiy 

tivation of labour. ^“J®ction, namely, that it interferes ■wdtli the free distribution of labour, and vii*- 
tually compels individuals to sell their labour in a particular district for whatever 
they can there obtain for it, instead of disposing of it to the best advantage wlierever 
a demand for it exists. Settlement thus destroys the fair and open competition, 
which is alike necessary for protecting the employer and the labourer, and by 
which an equalisation of supply and demand in the labour market can alone be 
maintained. Its dheet tendency tlierefore, is to depress the character of the people ; 
tor by narrowing tlie field of labour and binding individuals to a particular locJity 
not perhaps favourable to the developement, or to the most profitable employment 
01 their laculties improvement is checked — independence is destroyed, and the 
woikmg classes are left without resource or elasticity of spirit, in helpless depend- 
ence upon their place of settlement in every contiogency. If, therefore, settleraeut 
^ould be unnecessary for impairing a requisite degree of local interest— if the 
Bill as now proposed, by requiring the rate to be levied upon the Union, for relief 
ol the actually destitute within the Union, is sufficient, as I believe it to be, for 
securing attention to the business of the Union — there can be no necessity to 
esablisha Law of Settlement for that purpose; and nothing short of absolute 
necessity could justify the introduction of a principle, of which the direct tendency 
IS to depress the condition and character of the people. 

Settlement that i ^ remarked too, that the arguments by which a settlement is 

would be necessary, detended, would not be satisfied by a Union Settlement. In order to give its full 
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effect to individual interest, each property, each estate must be rated separately, 

and separately support its own poor. This would be a perfect settlement; but a 

Union Settlement would be imperfect, as the Union would necessarily comprise 

a great number of such estates. The interest which it would impart would be too 

general, to operate with any decided effect in the several portions of which the 

Union would be composed. Tliere would be a general or Union interest in the 

repression oi pauperism, but the individual interest -would be slight. It is true 

that, independentiy of tlieir direct interest as rate-payers, the common interest 

which would be felt by all persons -within a Union to keep clown the charge of 

pauperism, to encourage industry, and to elevate the population in the moral and 

social scale, would constitute a powerful incentive to individual exertion ; but this * 

motive would operate without a Settlement Law'. It rvould not, I admit, lie as . 

powerful as that which would stimulate a landlord to exertions directed exclusively 

to improve the condition of his own tenants and dependents : but since we cannot 

obtain the aid of this motive, since we cannot make as many settlements as there 

are properties, but are forced to require the lando^vners to make exertions and even 

sacrifices for the heiiefit of the estates and tenants of their neighbours, — ^it .sui-ely 

will not be worth while to incur the evils of a Settlement Law, for the purpose of 

somewhat narrowing a field of action, which after all must remain a very wide one. 

41. If then we regard the whole of Ireland as one great Union, the numerous Effect, if no Settle- 
Sub-Unions into which it is proposed to divide it for the convenience of local™®"** 
administration, will bear about the same proportion to the whole island, which the 

estates of individuals bear to each separate Union which they collectively constitute ; 
and the inhabitants of each Union as a whole will have the same kind of moral 
inducement to promote industry and to repress pauperism, that would be felt by 
any individual owner, with reference to liis own estate. There -will he, in fact, a 
separate interest in each Union ; but there will also be the corrective of a general 
interest; and these will operate in the same ' direction, and alike stimulate to 
exertion, under the guidance of those high motives which have influenced, andwdll 
always influence individuals to labour for the promotion of the general weal. On 
the score of haul interent, a Settlement Ijuw does not, therefore, I think, appear 
to he necessiiry in Ireland. 

42. Secondly, fo the 'protection of lyavticxdar Unions froniundue pressure. It 2- Settlement not 

has been asserted that, without a Law of Settlement, particular Unions will he pj®_ 

liable to Ire inundated nritli paupers, wdiilst others may be comparatively free from the ticular "Unions. . 
pressure. This i.s certainly within the range ot possibility ; but it is not, I think, 

very probable. Why should an excessive number of paupers congregate in one 
particular Union, when all the Unions are equally accessible, and are govei*ned by 
the same regulations ? it is difficult to imagine a' reason for their so doing ; and I 
believe there w'ill be no such gatherings of paupers under the Union System as 
proposed. The pauper classes will then, in ail likelihood, be spread pretty 
equally over the country, as they are now. There is an inherent love of home 
existing among the Irisli, perliaps even more strongly than amongst any other 
people, which not-wilhstanding their migratoiy habits, will generally attract them 
towards their native districts, especially when age, sickness, or sutfering press 
heavily upon them. There may be, and of course there will be, many exceptions ; 
but the exceptions will apply to every part of Ireland alike, so that the effect will, 

I think, be pretty equal among the several Unions. Should it be otherwise, how- 
ever, and an undue accumulation of paupers press into any particular Union, the 
Guardians will have tlie remedy in their o-^vn hands ; for, as no right to^ relief -will 
be imparted, they will be at liberty to exercise their discretion in its administration. 

The Commissioners will moreover be armed with sufficient po-wers for correcting 
s-ucli inequality, should it occur, and generally for applying a special remedy to 
whatever inconvenience may arise, or be apprehended, in carrying out the mea- 
sure, as soon as the nature and extent of the danger or the evil becomes appai'ent. 



43. The period at which there will be the greatest danger of an excessive influx Inco^ 
of paupers, will be whilst the Unions are in progress of fomation, and during tins 
interval, it might be useful in certain cases for the Union authorities to have a regulations. 
Settlement Law to full back upon. The object may however I think be accom- 
plished without the inconvenience of a Law of Settlement, by the general powers 
given to the Commissioners to prescribe the conditions on wliich reliei shall be ad- 
ministered, and -who might issue regulations specially adapted to the evil, either 
existing or apprehended The possible occurrence of the partial pressure here 
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adverted to, -vvliilst tlie Unions arc being formefi, affords a strong argument for 
liastening their formation, and carrying forward the mousure with as much celerity 
as may be found compatible with their coiujdctu organization ; for w'hcn the whole 
country shall liave been formed into Unions, there will be comparatively little 
danger of undue pressure u^ion any particular Union. 

44. If a right to relief was given, it would oertmnly strengthen the prgument in 
favour of Settlement. An absolute right to relief, would s<‘em to rcjjuire a Law of 
Settlement to define the boundaries within which tlie right i.s to be available. A 
right to demand implies an oblig.ation to pay ; and tliis must be imposed on some 
individual, or some locality — it can hardly l)e unlimited ; but if no right to relief 
is given, the call for settlement on this ground ceases. Destitution will then con- 
stitute the only claim for relief, — there will be no other condition ; and the iulmlnis- 
tering to this claim will be in the discretion of the Union authorities, to whom the 
rehef of the destitute is proposed to be confided, under the superintendence of the 
Central Board. 

45. This condition — ^namely, the fact of destitution — is simple and complete ; 
but, if settlement be super.added, another element is involved. The question will 
then no longer be, “ Is the appliciint really destitute ? ” but, " To wliat Uniou does 
he belong — where is he settled?” and this will open the whole array of Settle- 
ment subtleties, — birth, infancy, adult age, residiuice, parentage, marriage, re- 
marriage, death, relationship, — all presenting endless sources of litigation, chi- 
canery, and incertitude ; and, pending the adjustment ot the.se, is the destitute 
individual to be permitted to perish when the means of relieving him exist? — 
where the power exists, relief will generally be administered ; ami thus the prin- 
ciple of settlement will be departed from, and casual relief to the unsettled, oji the 
ground of destitution, will practically be admitted. This, however, will open out 
another question ; Is casual relief, so afforded, to be repaid Ijy the Uniou to which 
the pauper belongs, or to ^vhich he may, possibly after year-s of litigation, he ad- 
judged to belong ? — if it is not to be repaid, a princijde of jmstico seein.s to be vio- 
lated; but that it should be i-epaid, is inconsistent with the principle of tlie mea- 
sure, that relief shall not be matter of right, but (liscretionavy with the Guardians. 
In the exercise of their discretion, they may tliink it idglit to relieve out of their own 
funds, but have they a right to apply the funds of another Union ? — might not that 
Union reply, “ You have thought fit to grant relief under eircuinstanciis in which 
we should have refused it” ? — and supposing this objection overcome, yet accounts 
lengthy and intricate would have to be often kept between the several "Unions ; nor 
is it likely that the Union authorities would exercise the same vigilaiicii in adminis- 
tering relief to the unsettled casual applicant, the amount of which relief was to be 
repmd to them by some other Union, which they M-’Quld exercise when acting for 
their own Union ; and thus a lax and pai'tial action might bo introduced, instead of 
one steady and uniform system. 

46. It may here be noticed, too, incidentally, that a Settlement Law would operate 

to impede, if not to prevent, the suppression of mendicancy. Every vagrant would 
say that he was travelling to his place of settlement, where alone he would be 
entitled to relief ; and as the districts through which he passed would have to 
incur the expense of forwai*ding him to his destination, or else to connive at his 
mendicancy, there can be little doubt that a large toleration would he extended to 
the vagrant classes, and their existence he perpetuated, to the injury and demorali- 
zation of the community. A Law of Settlement, therefore, seems to be uimecessaiy 
“for the protection of particular Unions,” whilst it would prohahlv prove a source 
of much evil to all. r j r 

47. Thirdly, as to protecting the Eastern Ports from being hurthened with the 
nesUtute p^sons smt thither from England and Scotland. The necessity of a 
Law 01 bettlement for this purpose, has been strongly urged by individuals, whose 
opinions are entitled to the most respectful consideration; and I made it my 
especial business therefore, to inquire carefully into the present extent of the bur- 
then, with the view of ascertaining the extent of inconvenience that may be likely 
to anse from it, under the measure as now proposed. The result of my inquiries 
was that, with the exception of Dublin, no material inconvenience has hitherto been 

on the coast, from the influx or accumulation of 
destitute inthviduals of this description. "When sent over from Great Britain on 
their becoming chargeable there, these poor persons generally find their way to the 
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pavt of tlie country of •which they are natives, and ■which they consider as their 
natural home. At '\\'’exford, Newry, Belfast, Coleraine, Londonderry, no incon- 
venience of the kind had occurred, and none seemed to be apprehended. At 
Waterford some alarm had been felt, and representations from the Town autho- 
rities had been forwarded during the progress of the Bill last Session, urging 
the necessity of some protection in this respect; but on inquiry, I found that the 
number of individuals who had arrived there from England during the preceding 
twelve months, and udio hud applied to the corporation for assistance to enable them 
to join their friends, was only teni and that these, on receiving some trifling 
aid, went onward to their destination. It is worthy of note however, that although 
ten only had so andved, sixty-eight individuals (niany of them English) had been 
passed to England, at the expense of the corporation, within the eleven mouths pre- 
ceding. After discussing this subject with the mayor of Waterford, he became 
convinced that there existed no real grounds for alarm, and that a Settlement Law 
was not necessary for the protection of A^^aterford. This opinion he gave me in 
writing, together with a return of the individuals passed to England, copies of 
which documents I have inserted in the Appendix, No 9. 



48. The case of Dublin, with reference to this question, is somewhat different Situafion^of^Dublin 
from that of the other great towns. Its superior Avealth and population, ensure for ' 

the mendicant classes, and for the needy, a richer harvest there than is obtainable 
in any other town. This harvest is augmented l)y tlxe donations of casual visitors, 
ivhom business or pleasure call to Dublin, and tvbo are generally more open to the 
importunities of beggars than the permanent residents. The numerous charities 
also, Avliich exist in i;)ul)lin, and the known benevolence of its inhabitants, all 
serve as lures to the mendicant classes. If these circumstances be taken into 
consideration, combined with the fact that, with only a few exceptions in some of 
the large towns, no charitable institutions, or other means of relief for the 
destitute, exist throughout all the rest of Ireland, — that there is no other place 
where the needy, or the famishing, will be sustained, — but that nearly the whole 
tide of wretchedness and Avant must of necessity pour in upon Dublin, — the 
wonder, I think, is, not that there are so many, but that there is not a greater 
number of the destitute and mendicant classes congregated there. 



49. Wliatevev may have been the amount of these classes in Dublin up to the 
present time, or however they may have been led thither — whether settled deni- crease the claims 
zens, or voluntary migrants from other parts of Ireland, or sent compulsorily from on Dublin. 
Great Hvitain — it seems quite certain that there is nothing in the intended Poor 
Law calculated to increase their numbers. The object of that law is, not to create 
pauperism, but to suppress mendicancy, by making provision in every district 
throun-bout the country, for the relief of the destitute within the district; which aviII 
be the means of retaining at or near their source those numerous streams of 
vagrancy that now flow with an unrestricted current into the capital, as the general 
reservoir. 



50. Much of the reasoning, however, in favour of a Law of Settlement for the 

protection of Dublin, is founded on the assumption that Dublin at present only .eUtved m Uam. . 

supports its own poor, — that the various classes of destitute and needy pei’sons 

now relieved there, actually belong to, or are natives of that city, or its immediate 

neighbourhood. How far this is from being the case, may be inferred from 

Returns which I have obtained from the - House of Industry and the Dublin 

Mendicity Institution,” showing the several counties in which the mmates ol 

these establishments were respectively born, and to Avlnch they 

fore, naturally to belong. In the “ House of Industry, out of 8^ ^ 

the aged depax-tment, 3S9 only are natives of the county or city of Dublin. The 

remaining 499 belong to other Irish counties, excepting 22 who are not natives of 

Ireland. I give a copy of this Return in the Appendix No. 10 If March 

the present year there were 2,409 individuals on the books of the Mradicity 

Insttotion,’^md of these 1,555 only werenatiyes of the city or county of Dublin 

leaving 864 for the rest of Ireland, excepting 45 who belonged to other countries. 

A copy of this Return is also given in the Appendix, No. i . 

51. Itappears therefore, that no inconsidevahle portion of thedestituteindM 

now suDDorted in Dublin, are not natives of the county or city of Dublin, not Dublin, not “ set- 
“ settled” there, in the mode contended for, but belong to different and distant lied there. 
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parts of the country, ami are drawn thither in search of support. This was to he 
expected, for there is nothing to prevent the influx of niendipiiits into ])ul>Iin ; ami 
when tliere, ami actually or apparently in a state of destitutioii, they of coars<i meet 
with relief in some way : if not adinitted into the charital do institutions, begging, 
at least, is always open to them ; and thus a mode of relief, the most cxpmisive and 
the most demoralising, is i)erpetualed. This is tliejn-eseiit stall! of Duldin, and if 
a Poor Ijaw were establislied without a Raw of Settlement, there siiem.s to he no 
reason for supposing that it would then be worse — on the contrary, if the poor 
persons who resort "to Dublin in search of charity, or who arc sent thither from 
Great Britain, insteiid of being relieved iis they now are liy street begging and 
private donations, or by the intervention of the Mendicity and oilier cliaritahle 
institutions, — if, instead of this, mendicancy were foid^idden, and they were subjected 
to the test of a workhouse, where the absolutely and uiiavoidalily iiecossitons would 
he nilequately provided for, but udicre, also, the simulators of that necessity -would 
be subjected to restraint, and be compelled to labour, — if this were done, the labour 
and the restraint being alike at variance with their indolent and vagrant haliits, may 
it not reasonably be inferred that the number of such individuals in Dublin would 
speedily dewease ? 



Law of Settlement 
unnecessary for the 
protection of Dublin 
and other towns. 



52. The result of my inquiries on this subject is, that a Lau' of Settlement is 
unnecessary for the protection of Dublin tind the other tovnis ; ami I leel assured 
moreover, that the measure as now projiosed will be productive of great benefit to 
those places, by providing in every district throughout Ireland adequate means for 
relief of the destitute, who will then be no longer compelled to resort to Dublin and 
the other great towns for obtaining the means of subsistence. 



of mi*" ran Migratioji of Irish Labourers, and its tendency to hurilien 
to burthCT cMtain Eastern Forts. — It has been asserted that the labourers wdio every year migrate 

places. to Great Britain would, in numerous instances, leave their wives am! families at the 

place of their de])arkation ; and that the ports on the Eastern Coast woidd thus he 
subjected to a heavy cinu-ge, unless a Law of Settlement were cstiddisheil for their 
protection. 



54. The cliefipness and facility of communication In^tween Grciit Britain and 
examine . Ireland, by the tijiplication of steam-])ower, is now carriiMl to an extent that would 

not have been thought possible twenty years <ago. Thi! ocean has hecomc the 
medium for connecting the t\yo countries more closely, as regards the time and 
expense of conimunicution, than if it had not intervened lietwcen them. The effects 
of this approximation are important, and must daily become more so. To pass 
from Waterford or Dublin or Bellast, to Bristol or Liverpool or (irlasgcnv, is now 
^sier and cheaper than to pass trom those places to London or Nottingham or 
York. The sea, therefore, no longer separates England and Ireland. The aj)pli- 
cation of steam-power has converted it into a means of the most intimate communi- 
cation it, in fact, unites the two countries into one. Under these circumstances, 
the labour market in each will be open to both alike. If there is a demand for 
labourers in Eng.Iand, the unemployed in Ireland will avail themselves of it, and 
vtce Tliere has long been a great influx of Irish labourers into Scotland 

and England, at certain seasons ; and it appears to be every year increasing. 
Many ot the individuals -who so migrate do not return, but remain dispersed 
through the great towns in England and Scotland, where certain branches of 
iabour, ot the coarser and harder descriptions, are performed almost exclusively 
by the Irish. In the manufacturing districts, too, the children of these labom-ers, 
m other children brought directly from Ireland, are employed in the factories ; so 
that there IS now actually a large and rapidly increasing Irish population, perma- 
nently resident m England and Scotland. 

of Irish 55. These settlers howera- are distmetfrom the regular migratory tide of agri- 
cultural Uboureis, who annually pass and repass between Ireland and Great 
iSritsim, at the commencement and termination of liarvest : and to these, the reasons 
urged for a settlement law, chiefly apply. The season during 
bm.' imgratwn of these - hai-vesters” takes place, comprises the months of May, 
T 1 - a ^ ^ogust. They belong, almost exclusively, to the western parts of 

Irelimd, and the greater portion of them to the province of Connaught. They 

uSd O'" little 

Co ’ eastern ports, to embark for England or Scotland, generally 

jeavmg their wives and families at home; but in srane instances these accom- 
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pany them, either to the sea-ports or across the channel, in 'which cases they 
too commonly resort to begging as a means of support. For the most part, ho^^- 
ever, the iamilies remain at home. Many young unmarried men, who do not occupy 
land, are found among the migrants , but the far greater portion of them are as al)ove 
described. 

56. During the hay and corn harvests in England and Scotland, the services of 
these Irish labourers are very important, and in many districts the harvest could 
hardly be saved without tlicir aid. Ihiey are generally sober, M'ell-conducted, and 
inoifeiisive, — livijig hard, and hdjouring hard. They mostly resort year after year 
to the same districts, ^vhere they become known ; and the English I'unner notunfre- 
queiitly engages during the current liarvest, tlie labourers 'who are to come from 
Connaught to assist him in getting in his crops in tlie next. As the harvest season 
diNuvs towards a close on this side of the channel, these migrants are seen travelling 
•^vestward to em])arlc for Ireland ; and on their landing, they immediately commence 
their journey homewards, where their own potato crop has ripened during their 
absence, and now reejuires their care. With the harvest money obtained in England, 
they are enabled to pay tluar rent, and to provi<le clothing and a few other neces- 
saries ; and oii the produce of their bit of land they subsist during tbe winter, to 
commence the same niigriitory round the following summer. This is the course 
ordinarily ]')ursued by the great mass of itinerant labourers, >vho annually j)ass and 
repuss between Ireland and Great Britain, according to the best inibrmaliou which 
I could collect. Mr. Ricliardson, a gentleman of much practical experience both 
in England and Ireland, also undertook to investigate the subject for me, winch 
his residence in Dublin enabled him readily to do. The result of his inquiries, 
agreeing in ail respects with what I have detailed above, be stated to me in a letter, 
a copy of which. No. 12, is given in the Appendix. 

57. It does not appear, from the information oljtained Ijy Mr. Richardson, or 
from that which I collected, that any new or material diarge would be likely to be 
cast upon the Eastern Ports, under the jn-oposed law, by the ofllux and influx of 
these agricultural migrants ; who merely ]>ass through, hut never sto]), in either ease. 
Their families may, in .some instances, become chargeable at first, as tliey arc now, 
ill fact, chargeable by their begging ; but this is not of frequent occurrence even 
now, and it woiikl eventually be stopped altogether under the j)rovisions of the Bill ; 
fur when tin; only relief to be obtained would he in the workhouse, and when also 
it became known, that the relief so afforded would be recoverable from the husband, 
on his return from harvesting, it may he concluded that the charge now cast upon 
Dublin and the other EaHlcru" Ports, by these agricultural migrants or their families, 
u'ill become less under the operation of the proposed law than it is at present. 

5S. Finally, then, as to Settlement, — it seems apparent, from the facts and 
reasonings here adduced, that wliilst a Law of Settlement is open to most iveiglity 
objections, — its estublishment is not necessary in Ireland for securing adequate 
local co-operation, baaeil upon local interests, — nor for the protection ot particular 
Unions from undue ])ressure, — nor for guarding the large commercial towns from 
being unfairly burthened 'with the mendicant classes who may flock thither, or 
with the destitute who may be sent back from England or Scotland, — nor for 
protecting the ports on the eastern coast from the charge of supporting* the wives 
and children of the agricnilural migrants absent at harvest work in England or 
Scotland. I cannot, therefore, hesitate in ex:pressing iny decided opinion,^ that 
Settlement should not be made a substantive part of the Irish Poor Law Bill, 
and I urge this with the greater confidence, because, if from change of circum- 
stances or other cause, it should hereafter be deemed necessary to enact a Law of 
Settlement, it may at any time be done, without disturbing the other poi*tions of 
the measure ; whereas if we begin with Settlement, it will afterwards be difficult, 
if not impossible, to put an end to it, however unnecessary or mischievous it may 
prove. 

III. Thirdly ,— to giving a Eight io Eelief. 

59. It has been contended that a right to relief must be given, in order to ensure 
the suppression of mendicancy; and that if you prevent a destitute individual nom 
begging, you ought to relieve him. Thus put, the case is strong ; tor ii the 
■ question lies between begging and starvation, there can be no doubt as to the 
alternative to be preferred. It may be said that this is an extreme case, and that 
mendicancy is in general the result not of want, but of idleness oi^misconduct : 
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Mendicancy maybe 
suppresssed without 
conferring a right to 
relief. 



Mendicancy being 
suppressed, the 
means of relief to 
the destitute are 
provided by the 
Bill. 



TV. Objection that 
out-door relief 
should be provided 

for. 



The object of a 
Poor Law, torelieve 
destitution only. 



still the supposed case, namely, that of a person having to choose between begging 
and starvation, is possible in every country, and I fear not imfrequent in Ireland; 
and it must be admitted that a destitute individual ouglit not to be ])revented from 
begging, unless provision be made for relieving hia actual necessities, — the coin- 
inimitv, of course, reserving to itself the right of teniing the c.Kislencc of such 
necessities. 

60. The Irish Poor Law Bill proceeds upon this principle. It jiroposes to 
suppress mendicancy, but it first provides the means of relief Ibr the destitute; and 
it provides also, through the Union authorities, and the operation of the workhouse, 
the means of testing the exi.stence of such destitution in every instance. It may 
I think be safely a.ssumecl that under the operation of the pro[)osed law, as soon 
as the Unions are funned, and the workhouses established, no person really desti- 
tute will be permitted to [lerish from want in any part of Ireland, or be compelled 
to resort to begging to obtain needful sustentiition ; and thus the community will 
have acquired the right of suppressing mendicancy. It is practically the same in 
England. Under the old law, relief uuis administered under tlic joint, though not 
always concurrent discretion of justices and parish-olheers. Under the new law 
relief is administered at the sole discretion of the J?oards of Guardians, of which 
justices are e,v-o£icio members. The discretion in both cases is, of course, jircsumed 
to be a sound and legal discretion; but if it l^e corruptly exercised, the individuals 
■who abuse it would be subjected to legal penalties. If, bowevor, the discretion be 
exercised in good I'ailii, and with a right intention, the law 'will j)rotcct the public 
functionary from the consequences, should mischief unwittingly ensue. 

61. When the proposed Poor Law measure shall have received the sanction of 
the Legislature, and -when the Unions are formed, and the workhouses established, 
the right as well as the means will exist for suppressing mendicancy, which has 
always been regarded as injurious to the community. Alany severe laws have 
been enacted for its prevention ; but these have proved altogether inelfectual, and 
are now in fiict a dead letter, the alternative of relief for the destitute, udiieli could 
alone ensure^ their efficiency, not having l)ecii provided. Should this alternative 
ever fail, — if from any unforeseen circumstance the workhouse should he full, so 
that a destitute person is of necessity refused relied'.— it is jirovided in such a 
case, that the destitute individual so refused relief, should he exonerated from the 
penalties provided against begging; and thus the i)rincij)le, that to lie entitled to 
suppress mendicancy, the alternative of relief for the destitute must he first pro- 
vided, is strictly adhered to. 



IV. Fourthly,— ^.v to Out-door 

62. Much has been said as to the necessitvof providing out-door relief in Ireland; 
but most ot the, a,rguinents in favour of an e.xtensiou of relief beyond the workhouse, 
appear to me to be founded either upon a misapprehension of the oiijccts of a j)oor- 
law, or upon an exaggerated estimate of the number of actually destitute nersous 
who would require relief under it. 



■ r ^ is to relieve the destitute,— that is, to relieve tliose 

individuals who, from sickness, accident, mental or bodily incapacity, failure of 
emp oymen , or other immediate cause, may be uiialile to obhiin the common neces- 
8ancs of hfe by their own exertions. Unto such circumstances, the destitute indi- 
Kljfved might be driven to beg or to steal; and a Poor Law, by pro- 
viding for the lehef of destituhoo, prevents the necessity or the e.xcuse for resorting 

hnn Irilh, “^ 1 !“ . as a measure of police, as well as of 

tbp f Other high and more general considerations, arising out of 

MonFto iSlI 1 °'"'; condition of the 

S Ob ed i “'T«‘;-The above is the immediate and legiti- 

the Bil/nf lost “y operations are proposed to be limited in 

nrovMe rlftr ^ limitation, it be attempted to 

who e ined J 1 • ™ destitute,-for all who are poor, and 

“f®or to what it may be desirable that they should 
for ensi'inno- ^ P be taxed, not for the relief of the destitute only, but 

laWhfd t- " “ V' ““®ssary, for the whole or any part of the 

fecu^^^rof oroTd" “"'y tlm value and destroy the 

y property, but also to demoralize the whole labouring population, by 
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leading tliem to look to tlie rates, instead of their own exertions, to make up every 
deficiency of earnings, from whatever cause arising. 

64. The evidence collected by the late Commissioners of Poor Law Inquiry in The workhouse the 
England, establishes the conclusion that out-door or domiciliary relief is inevitably 
open to gross abu.ses, and that its administration entails consequences prejudicial relief.' 
to the labouring classes, and to the whole community; and in short, that there 
is no vsecurity for the ]>revention of abuse, nor any mode of ensuring a due administra- 
tion of relief to the individuals re, ally in ueed of it, but by restricting it to the work- 
house. The facts and reasonings contained in the English Poor Law Inquiry 
Reports on this subject, have been confirmed by the experience of the present 
Poor Law Commission; and altliough the Commissioners, in the exercise of the 
powers with which they are entrusted, have not yet, in any of the English Unions, 
totally prohibited out-door relief, there can he no doubt that tlie intention ol the 
Poor Law Ameiulmcat Act points to the workhouse as the sole medium of relief 
eventually, and requires that it should lie so restricted at as early a period as the 
circumstances ^vhicll had grown up under the old system may permit. 



65. To estaldish out-door relief in Ireland u'ould, therefore, be to act in direct 
contradiction to English experience, and to the spirit ol the English law. It | °nd oppVe'd 
would introduce a practice iu the one country, under the prejudicial effects of which Enelish practice 
the other has long been suffering, and from which it has not yet completely recovered. experience. 
It would be establishing different and opposing principles of action in the two 
countries ; for out-duor relief is at present only tolerated in England, as an evil 
unavoidable for a time, and which is to he gotten rid of as speedily as possible : 
but if now established in Ireland, it will cither he the means of preventing its ^ 
extinction in England, or else the practice in this essential particular, will be ' 
directly at variance in the two countries. 



66. It has been recommended by some advocates for out-door relief in Ireland, 
that its administration should be restricted to the aged, sick, and infirm ; but even 
with this limitation, how is abuse to be prevented, and how is the precise amount 
to be defined of that age, or sickness, or infirmity, which shall entitle an individual 
to be relieved out of the workhouse I believe it to he impossible so to define the 
conditions, as to prevent partiality and jobbing, and the occurrence of gross 
abuse.s, which wouhl not only he a source of demoralization, but would also serve to 
engender strifes, jealousies, and ill-will in every locality. 

67. On tins subject, the oiilnion of the managers of the Dublin Mendicity Insti- 

tution, founded uiion the large experience obtained in the working ol that establish- 
ment, is iieciiliarly entitled to attention. In the Report ol a Suh-comniittee, 
“ specially aiipointed to consider the provisions ol the Irish Poor Law Rill, it is 
stated — “Your Committee conceive that the cautious spiiat which pervades the 
Bill, is peculiarly suited to the introduction of a measure which is expected to 
produce a considerable change in the social condition of the poorer classes in 
Ireland, the proposed system of relief admitting of enlargement should its pim- 
ciples he eventually deemed too narrow, and avoiding the danger ol saiietiomng 
those modes of administering relief which have confessedly produced great ims- 
chiefs elsewhere, and from wliich, if once adopted, it is found difficult to retreat 
And in a letter addressed to me on the 3d of karch by the two Honorary Sec e- 
taries of the Institution, forwarding a copy of the Sub-committee s J 

state further, tliat-“Some persons, and certainly men of some expe. , id 
sagacity, are desii-ous of having inti-oduced into the Bill f 

rity of giving out-door relief; but it is at die same time 
out-doof relief would soon become the rule and workhouse relief the 
that this plan would soon degenerate into the 

the wages of labour are in many parts so ve^ low. The Union would soon come 
to pay half, and the employei's the other half. 

68-. After the best consideration which I have been able to ^ 
all its hearings, I still retain the opinion which I 

ship, that in Ireland relief should be restricted to the workhouse, oi m othei uoids, 
that no out-door relief should be permitted. 

69. With respect to the number o^ndividuals who wouU need 
has been variously estimated at from one to six mi - i the means 

whom, therefore, it would, as has, been stated, be impossi ^ head- 

of relief within the workliouse-this point will be considered under the 6th head , 



Restriction of out- 
door relief to aged, 
sick, and infirm, 
considered. 



Opinions as to the 
establishment of 
out-door relief- 
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V. Emigration. 



Excess of Popula- 
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of Ireland. 



Extension of means 
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sufficient without 
emigration. 



Recommendation 
that emigration 
should be provided 
for in the Bill. 



and I will merely remark here, that in those estimates, the distinction between 
poverty and destitution appears to have been overlookeil— every poor person has 
been assumed to be destitute, although in possession of the ordinary means of 
living — and hence the exaggerated statements adverted to. 



V. Fifthly , — Emigration should have hcen provided Jirr. 

70. I am very sensible of the difficulties which beset the <jue;stioii of emigration, 
in principle as well as in its details. Plaving stated these pretty fully in my former 
Report, I will not now enter into a general consideration of the subject, but confine 
my observations to the specific point — as to whether any ami wlmt provision should 
be made in the Irish Poor Law Bill lor the purposes of emigration. 

71. 'V\’’ithout attempting to decide the question whether Ireland, as a n-hole, is over 
populous, — whether there are such means of employment as to aiford, if jiroperly 
developed, adequate support for all, — it is yet, I think, (|uito appanmt, that iii 
certain parts of the country there i.s au actual e.xcess of ])Opulation beyond the 
existing means of employment ; and wherever lias excess exists, it must operate to 
loner the price of labour, and to increase the competition for laiiii; and tlius to 
force down the mode of living to a lower level, and to dejiress the whole ]>opu- 
lation in the moral and social scale. These are univer.sally admitted to lie the 
inevitable consequences of au excess of population in any district; and an 
examination of tlie country must, I think, convince any impartial oliserver that 
such excess does actually exist in certain districts in Ireland, }>ro<lucing there all 
the consequences above indicated. In parts of Donegal, for instance, the people 
are so crowded together, and so impoverished by competition, in their struggles 
to obtain the cominon necessaries of life, that unless some sl<ij) he taken in 
the first instance for lessening this competition, eillii'i- by removing the surplus 
hands, or by increasing the amount of emplovnumt, or by botli measures comlniied, 
it will, I fear, be impossible to effect any vefy malcrial eliangt: in their c-oiulition. 

_ i'2. The means^ of employment may, no doubt, be very generally and profitably 
increased, by the intervention of the landlords, the application of capital, ami an 
extended cultivation of the soil ; but this alone, in the present <*oii(lition of many 
districts in Ii-eland, -will not be sullicient; the remedy from these soiir«‘es, although 
good in itself, and absolutely essential to the final uttaiumeut of the ol>jeet, will yet 
uecessai’ily be slow in its general application. Rut the evil is piv^sent and ])res.sii]g, 
and emigration appears to be the only immediate remedy, or r.ather iiallialive of the 
state of things existing in Donegal, and which exist likewis(i in otlier parts of the 
west and south of Ireland. It seems to me, under such circumstances, that it is 
on y by emigrating oue part of the surplus population, and providing (uindoyment 
for another part that the excessive competition adverted to, and its altcmlant evils, 
can be remedied. Of the means for effecting an iucrease of employment I need 
not here speak. Several measures have been submitted to Parliamont ivith this 
avowed object. aiid l understand it to be the intention of Governmoiit to take the 
whole subject into its early consideration. 

I’espect to emigration, the opinion expressed in my last Report, that 
It should be provided for in the Bill, has been confirmed by what luus recently 
come uii er my notice ; and I now recommend the insertion of a clause essentially 
similar to that m the English Poor Law Bill, authorizing Boards of Guardians, • 
uudei the direction of the Commissioners, to defray out of the iioor-rates the 
emigrating the sui-plus population of any Union. To ensure the proper 
UM ^ funds, and a judicious and impartial selection of the individuals, 
details of the nieasui-e under the immediate 
that nnp 1 If ^’^^ssioncrs. With regard to the expense, I suggested last year, 

h tie emigraS removed, and 

he siS ^ suggestion at present, it may 

ali-rio S!/ emigration might he conducted 

London^™ are emigration agents at the ports of Dublin, Belfast. Cork, 

the eiiiio-rn.^’ Bmieriek, who might superintend the embarkation of 

and asSne!' Quebec who might afford them protection 

the 01 ^ cnT .on landmg ; and agents with similar duties might he apbinted in 
™Jd twr ■ i“ The expense Sf the officers who 

mem and ik7 defrayed by the British Govem- 

ent, and the expense of the colonial agents might be borne by the colonies. A 
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poi-tioii of tlie cost t>f cxmveying tlie emigrants to their destination might probably 
be deliayed out ol the fund derived from the sale of waste lands in the colonies ; 
and if from tliis or miy other source, a moiety of the cost of conveyance was 
obtained, the Unions from which the emigrants proceeded would he benefited, 
and the colonies would reap the advantage of an increased supply of labour. 

74. It has been said, that if any such provision were made, the spontaneous 
emigration which now takes place would be immediately stopped. To a certain 
extent, perhaps, this woukl be the case ; and I am disposed to think it would not 
be altogether iiii evil. Ihe individuals who now spontaneously emigrate are, for 
the most part, possessed of more means, and more mental and physical energy 
than their neighltours. Tliey are, in fact, forced out by the growth of a lower 
class at home. Tli<i best go — the worst remain. An active, thrifty, provident 
individual, who by the exercise of tliesi; qualities has acciuired some little capital, 
seeing no room for employing it at home, embarks Avitli it for the United States or 
the Canadas, and thus the country sustains a double loss; hut if means were 
adopted for emigrating the actual surplus population of a district, room would he 
made for such individuals, and they would probably remain at home, at least a 
portion of them would ; and thus, instead of the best of the people only leaving the 
country, as at present, the emigrants would consist of persons possessing the average 
qualifications of their class, and the muss of the people ivould he preserved from 
deterioration as far as it may be connected with this circumstance. 

75. A legislative provision for the purposes of emigration, does not therefore 
seem open to any serious objection, on the ground of its tendency to prevent spon- 
taneous emigration ; whilst in other respects it would, I think, in the present 
condition of Ireland, be proiluctive of immediate and important benefits, and 
facilitate the introduction of those improvements in the condition and habits of the 
people, ^vhicll are so greatly to be desired. 



VI. Sixthly, — jI-s- to the number of Deatitute Pemona in Ireland, and the ade(jua<iy 
of the proposed fl'^orkliouse accommodation. 

76. The estimate inserted in a Memorandum at the end of my last Report, of the 
number of individuals -whom it might pi-obably be necessary to relieve on the score 
of destitution, lias given rise to much comment. Your Lordship will do me the 
justice to remember, that I never attached much importance to that memorandum, 
— that I always declared my belief, that no sufficient data existed for framing an 
accurate estimate, — and that I merely regarded the paper, as showing a kind of 
approximation to -what I thought w'ould probably be found to be the amount of 
actual destitution in Ireland. This indeed is stated in the paper itself, which 
seemed too loose and vague to he inserted in the Report, and 1 therefore placed 
it at the end, in the shape of a jMemorandum, thus marking the slight importance 
which I Jiltachcd to it. 

77. Although the data on Avbich that estimate was founded were meagre, they were 
not however so very sliglit as seems to have been supposed. It was not altogether 
because one per cent, of the population were domiciled in the workhouses of Kent, 
Sussex. Oxford, and Berks, that I ventured to infer that such would be the proportion 
of the destitute in Ireland ; but because the presumption which this fact afforded, 
was borne out by my own observations, and the rough estimate which I had 
formed during my examination of the country. ' I may possibly be wrong on this 
point, and indeed the variety of estimates which have been framed, prove how 
easy it is to err on such a subject; but whatever may be the actual number of 
really destitute persons in Ireland, there can, I apprehend, be no doubt that 
they should be relieved, and this the Poor Law Bill makes the necessai*y provision 
for accomplishing. 

78. It has also been made a ground of charge, that I omitted to state in the 

Memorandum adverted to, that in addition to the one per cent, of destitute indivi- 
duals in the workhouses of Kent, Sussex, Oxford, and Berks, out-door relief was 
administered to a great number of poor persons, amounting to four or five per cent, 
of the population ; and that, consequently, instead of one per cent, or 80,000, at 
least five per cent, or 400,000, ought, by analog>% to have been assumed as the 
probable number of destitute persons for whom means of relief should be provided 
in Ireland. • 
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79. A charge of this kind, its it implies a want of accnnicy or of fairness, ought 
not perhaps to be left altogether ininoticecl. I w;is of course awiiro that !i con- 
siderable number, amounting to sometinng above three per cent, of the population 
of the above-named four counties, were in receipt ol out-door relief jit the time 
to which the estimate refers; but I regarded these anmiitants ii.s the residuum of 
the old system, which would gradually ptss ;iway ; and I considered that the in- 
door poor alone exhibited the amount of what may be called the natural ijuuj)crisin 
then existing, and which alone therefore could be taken iis allording a criterion 
applicable to Ireland; and I have .seen no reason to alter my vi{!W in this respect. 

SO. Very different estimates, it is true, have been formed ; hut these, as before 
observed, appear to have been framed in total disregard of the distinction between 
the pow and the destitute. There is more poverty in Ireland, in pro 2 )ortion to its 
population, than there Is in England ; but I doubt whether then! is more, if so 
much, destitution. There is this great difference, however, lietween the two (!ouii- 
ti-ies — in England, the destitute are relieved at the common charge; in Ireland, 
the destitute are, for the most part, supported at the charge of the poor, of those 
persons who are only elevated one step iibove the destitute in the social s<!ale, and 
who, by the custom (amounting in ].)ractice to a necessity) of affording sucli 
support, are themselves reduced to the very verge of destitution. Under such 
circumstances, to confomid poverty with destitution is a mistake easily made, and 
hence the discrepancies adverted to : but I am relieved from the necessity of 
entering more at lai-ge into the consideration -of this ])oint, l.)y a statement ivliich 
has been drawn up at my request by Mr. V^illiam Stanley, of Dublin, the autlior 
of an able pamphlet on the Poor Law measure. Mr. Stanley’s local knowledge 
and position, and his intimate acquaintance with Irish statistics, peculiarly fitted 
him for the task, and I solicit your Lordship’s attention to the important docu- 
ment which he has produced, a copy of which is inserted in the Appendix, 



VII. Seventhly , — As to the mode of Hating and Collecfhtg the Rale. 

81. The question of rating, is obviously open to much contrariety of opinion. 
The mode of valuation, of assessment, of collection, and the propoj-tions in which the 
rate shall be paid by the several parties interested, are all questions on which 
different conclusions would probahly be formed by different persons ; and accord- 
ingly the views taken upon these points, have been various and conflicting. On 
the whole, however, the mode proposed in the Bill, of dividing the rate equally 
between the owner and occupier, seems to have met •with pretty general concur- 
rence, not as being altogether free from objection, but as being less open to ol)jec- 
tion and possessing greater advantages than any other mode. 

82. Among the different opinions to which I have adverted, one is that the 
whole of the rate should in eveiy instance be cliarged diret;tly u])on the owner, 
on the ground that the tenant derives little profit, often no profit whatever, 
from the occupation, and ought not therefore to be called on to pay any part of the 
rate. Those who take this view of the question, appear to overlook the fact, that 
the destitute classes in Ireland are now supported almost entirely by the occupiei-s, 
and that the occupiers "will be I’elieved from this charge when the proposed measure 
shall have come into operation. To require them to pay half the rate is not there- 
foi-e to impose on them a new charge, but a portion only of an old charge, to which 
they had been long subjected. The occupiers too have a direct interest in the 
property, -not permanent, indeed, like the owners’ interest, but more immediate, 
and extending to the limit of their tenancy, whether covenanted or implied; and 
on this further ground they are therefore justly chargeable with <a portion of the 
late. If the rate be charged directly "upon the owners, the occupiers, as they do 
not contribute, will not of^ course be entitled to take a part in the distribution of 
the funds msed by it, or in the management of the business of the Union — they 
u'dl have no interest in common with their landlords — there will be nothing in 
■which they can meet and act together — they will be separated more entirely from 
the owners of property than they ai*e at present, and in truth, to a certain 
extent, be arrayed against them; for their ihferest and their syrnpatliies would too 
probably lead them to increase the amount of the burthen upon the landlords, 
rather than to lessen it. Even if there were a sufficient number of resident 
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owners, it would seem inexpedient to place the whole control of the Unions in 
their hands, thus constituting them a separate chiss, and at the same time lowering 
the position of the occuj)icrs ; but in the present state of Ireland, and with the 
generally small number ol resident proprietors, such a proposition seems especially 
open to objection. 

88. The proposed exemption in lavour of occupiers of 51. value and under, and 
the charging the owners oi such property A\'ith the payment <)f the entire rate, forms 
an exception to the above reasoning, and Avill probably be disapproved by those 
Avliose inter«;sts may appear to be burthenod by it. But if rightly considered, 
this arrangjunent ought not to excite opposition in any quarter, for it is certain that 
every charge is 4;ventuully borne by the property ; and in the long run, therefore, it 
is not very material to the owner, Avhctlier the rate is paid directly by liinisolf, or 
by the occupier, it being in fact a jiortion of the rent. This arrangement is pro- 
posed, partly as a matter of convenience, on account of the dilBculty and expense 
of collecting a rate from the vast number of small occupiers of 5i. value and 
under Avliich exist in Ireland, and partly also Avith a vicAV of relieving this descrip- 
tion of occupiin-s, AA’ho are for the most part in a stsite of poverty liorderijig 
Aipon de.stitution, from directly bearing a portion of the burthen ; and it is grati- 
fying to observe, that this proposition seems to be more generally approved than 
any other part of the rating clauses. 

84. The extension to Ireland of the principle of the English Parochial Assess- 
ment Act, making all real ]>roperty liable for the relief of the destitute, according 
to its actual market value, lias also I think, as a matter of principle, been very 
generally ajjprovcd : but iiotAvithslauding this, ivhen it became neces.sary to curry 
out the principle, and to arrange the d<3tails'requisite for its application, difficulties 
aud olijcctioiis aa'ci'c immediately raised. The principle of taking the fair average 
annual value of projierty as the basis of iisscssmeut is so convenient, and so 
obviously just, that no one can well object to it on general grounds, — tlie objections 
must all be local or particular, and this Avas precisely the case u ith respect to 
Ireland. ^I'lie mode of assessment ju-ovided by the Bill has not been objecteil to 
on account of its unfairness, but solely l)ocause there Avere circumstances existing 
in Ireland, ivith Avhich it was ajjprohoiuled that it ivould not harmonise, and these 
circumstanco.s it is here necessary to explain. 

85. A great ehai-ge Inus already been incurred, for the purpose of making a 
general survey, and a g(;ncral Auduation of property throughout Ireland. Both 
tliese measures are still in progre.ss, and tliey luive been undertaken Avitli the 
avowed intention of making the valuation, Avlien completed, the basis ol asses.s- 
ment for all purposes, Avhether lociil or general. Nothing could Avell be more 
unecjual than the old mode of applotting and collecting the County cess ; and this 
at length came to be felt as so great iin evil, that Government AA'as compelled to 
interfere, and it Avas determined to have the Avliole of Ireland suiTcyed and 
mapped mid then also to have every part of it valued by scientific valuators, 
under the direction of the Public Survey Department. Considerable progress 
has been made in elTectiug each of these objects, but it is estimated that eight or 
possibly ten years may yet elapse, before the Avhole AAfill be completed. Wherever 
the new survey and valuation have been completed, and the County cess collected 
upon the diita thus provided, it is of course a vast improvement upon the old 
unequal mode of applotment, and affords proportionate satisfaction to the cess 
payers. 

86. The new valuation is nevertheless open to three w’eighty objections: Jirsi, it 
does not include all real property, many kinds properly as subject to be rated as 
any of those which it includes, being omitted : secondly, it does not specify the 
value of particular properties as occupied separately, but values the property in each 
townland collectively. And, lastly, it omits to make provision for correcting the 
valuation from time to tune, as circumstances alter the value of property. None 
of these objections apply to the very able manner in Avhich the valuation 1ms been 
made, fe far as it has been proceeded with ; but they seriously affect its sufficiency 
for Poor Law pui’poses. 

87. It certainly is important that a poor-rate should lie levied equally upon all 
real property alike, — that is, upon all property in laud, or profits aidsing in any Avay 
out of its occupation. Personal property is necessarily excepted, as, mdependently 
of other considerations, its changeable natmu, and the impossibility o^tracing its 
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changes, mthout an inquisitorial power ot investigixtiiig ]n-iviite alhiirs that would 
in practice he foimd intolerable, totiilly unfit it lor becoming an objcitt of assess- 
ment. Real property, on the contrary, is open and tangible, its clmnges can 
readily be ti’aced, and its value easily iiseertained. The equable jtressm-e of the 
rate would in every case he necessary to reconcile pttopie to the Iturtlieii. If auv 
inequality were permitted — if some descrij)tit)iiH of raletible ])ro])erty iv<!re omitt^ 
whilst otliers were charged — it would not only l)e unjust in itself, l)ut it would also 
he a constant source of dissatisfaction, and possibly of resistance ; and this would 
be the case if the present v;iluation for County cess were ns(ul in an assessment for 
the poor-rate. Tithes, mines, road.s, canals, tolls, mills, ^v■ater-po\ver, and all tene- 
ments under 51. value (which in fact exceeds 11. value ae<-.onling to the mode of 
valuation lulopted) are totally omitted : and it wuniid tluM-idbre be jutcessarv to add 
these and any other kinds of property not noAV included ; so that the valuation now in 
progress, even where just completed, would have to be amended before it could be 
taken as the Ijasis of a poor-rate. 



88. The omitting to distingaish individual properties in the valuation, also unfits 
it in a great measure for jjoor-rate purposes. The to^vn-hiud is valued an a tohole 
and according to the value affixed ux)Oii it will have, a ichofe, to ]>ay its portion of 
contribution to the County cess. The proportions of this charge, w'hi<;ii each 
individual occupying property within the toum-lund ivill have to j)U 3 ', is still to be 
ascertained, and this is left to certain applotters to determine. The j)re,sent valuators 
moreover, in valuing the town-lands, do not jn-oceed upon the ]n-iiiciple of fair averao-e 
annual value, as now estahlislied in England, but they fix the valuation according 
to a certain scale, contingent upon the price of corn, and tlu' j)articiilar qualities of 
the soil ; so that the intervention of scientific persons -will be as nccessaiy for 
correcting the valuation, as it has been for its Ibnnatioii. This raises a liu'inicluUe 
difficulty as regards the future, for it seems essential that tium-ate-liook should be 
readily adaptable to every change of value in the properties rate<l ; and this, 1 
apprehend, can only be secured by enabling the several localities to correct it from 
time to time, as is now practised in England. 



b9. Notwithstanding these olijections, it has been contended that the present 
valuation, wherever it has been completed, should be tukim as the Inusis for the itoor- 
rate; and that progressively, as the meiisure is com]ilete<l in every eomitv, it shall 
fonn the sole ground _ of asses.sment for local and general imrimscK. Now if the 
valuation had comprised every description of rateable property, or even if in it.s 
present shape, it had been carried throughout the whole of Ireland, it migiit be a 
question whether it would not be better to take a valuation so iircpure.d, although 
y '*“■ ,‘’“™ “‘f ‘1><! expense of coi'structiuir a totally 

new one . but the valuation has been completed in eight comities onlv out of 

“'I'— i‘ <‘«es 

cul w ‘1 peoferty, hut omits several very important parti- 
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auveit. But I made it my business, whilst in Ireland, to discuss^ the 
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question of rating with a great number of individuals conversant with and inte- 
rested in its details ; and tliere has rarety i>een an instance in wliich, after such 
discussion, it has not been admitted that the mode of rating proposed in the Bill, is 
preferable to that now in use lor the County cess. In Dublin, I had sevei*al meetings 
with the heads ol the departments connected with the subject, and on the last 
occasion, alter carelully considering the question in all its bearings, it was the 
unanimous opinion that the princi]de ol real average annual value, as established in 
England, and cis jiroposcd in the Bill, was the coiwect principle on which to found 
an assessment of property for the purpose of a poor-rate, and that it ought to be 
established in Ireland. The value ol an opinion thus deliberately expressed, after* 
the fullest consideration, by individuals competent, from their position and acquire- 
ments, to Ibnn a correct judgment, your Lordship will appreciate ; and presuming 
that the clauses us they now stand in the BUI, and as thus approved, will continue 
unchanged, it may be useful to e.vplain how the mode of rating proposed will be 
caixied into operation. 

92. Wherever tlie survey and valuation are completed, the difficulty in the first 
instance of estublisliing a poor-rate, will be comparatively trifling. *The several 
Muds of pro])erty omitted from the valuation must he adiled ; the value of each 
being affixed according to the principle on which the existing valuation is founded. 
— The several holdings or occupancies must then be entered in a rate-book, to be 
provided for every town-land, with the value of each holding, and the name of the 
owner and occupier; and for tliis the applotment of the County cess ^vill afford 
most of the information necessary. A rate-book for each town-land will thus be 
formed, comprisiug tlie whole of the property witlxiii it, and having a certain value 
affixed to each hoidiug, with the names of the occupier and owner. This will 
be all that is absolutely necessary as a first step, and rates may thus, for a time, 
be levied essentially upon the basis of the present valuation, without being open to 
material objection. It is true tbe principle of actual value will not have been 
applied, but the j>resent valuation is, on the whole, so ^veII and equally done, that 
it may safely be adopted as the basis of assessment in tbe first instance; and 
this will give tbe Board of Guardians time to attend to other matters. 

93. It will still, however, be desirable in all cases to apply the principle of actual 
market value as early as it imiy be found convenient ; and for doing this, provision 
was made by the 62d, 63d, and 64th clauses of the Bill of last Session. The 
Guardians may avail themselves of all existing surveys and valuations, or under the 
direction of the Commissioners they may make a new survey or valuation, for which 
purpose a committee of rate-payers may be named as valuators, or a professional 
valuator may be apj>ointed to complete the valuation, or, which will ])i*obably be 
found in most cases to be the most convenient mode of proceeding, to assist the 
committee in completing it. The.se powers are general, and may be used at all 
times during tbe progress of tlie Union, jls well as at its commencement ; and thus 
every contingency seems to he provided for, as far as concern.? the making of the 
rate, and the necessary correction of the valuation from time to time. 

94. In cases where the Government survey and valuation have not been com- 
pleted, the difficulty of framing the fii*st assessment for a j)oor-rate, will of course be 
greater. Tliere will be no general valuation of any kind to fall back upon, 
since the old applotment of the County cess is too unequal to he of much use. 
Still, ho^vever, whatever surveys or valuations exist, whether public or private, may 
all be made available ; and the valuation recently made under the Tithe Composi- 
tion Act will at the outset be found extremely useful. With such helps, a com- 
mittee of rate-payers will, I think, I)e able, eitlier with or without the aid of a 
professional valuator, to frame an assessment of the property within a Union, on the 
intelligible principle of fair mai-ketable average annual value, even where the survey 
and Vcuuation have not been completed ; and as the necessity for a rate will not imme- 
diately ai*ise on the declaration of a Union, the money requisite for providing the 
Workhouse being obtainable by loan horn Government, there will be ample time to 
make the necessary valuation, and prepare tlie requisite maebinezy, before a rate is 
actUf ,.Jy called for ; and any error or inequality which may exist in the assessment 

first made, or which may aiise afterwards, will be always open to subsequent 
adjustment. 

95. As regards the collection of the rate, all that is necessary seems to be pro- 
vided for by the 68th clause of the Bill, which sanctions the appointment ot the 
collector of County cess, to collect the poor-rates, — giving him the s^ie^powers for 
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■this piu-pose, which lie exercises in the collection of l!ie Grand Jm-y cess. A 
unity of operation will tlmsbe secured in the collection of these two rates, which 
is certainly of great practical importance, ami will, probably, einsurcithe more orderly 
and efficient collection of both. I trust that these explanations will serve to show, 
not only that the mode of rating ]>roposcd in the Bill ought to be adhered to, hut 
also that it may be carried into cffiect without very material difficulty. 



VIII. Eighthly , — As to the She and p'oposed Namher of Unions. 



96. In almost every discussion during the progress of the Bill last Session, 
some reference was made to the proposed size and number of the Unions, and 
frequently in terms of disapprobation. But there was nothing in the Bill itself 
to excite any such objections. The discretion ol the Coinmlssioiicrs is unlettered, 
and they are left at 'liberty so to form the Unions, a.s may l)c^ be.st adapted to 
the circumstances of each district. This discretion has been confided to the Com- 
missioners in England, and it seems to be eipially necessary that they should 
possess it in Ireland. The observations as to the intended size of the Unions ap- 
plied, therefore, not to the Bill, but to certain portions of niy First Report, and 
particularly to the 46th paragraph, in -which it is stated that, “ If the surface of 
Ireland be divided into squares oi twentymilcs each, so that a workhouse placed in 
the centre -would be about ten miles from the extremities in all directions, this 
would give about eighty woi-khoiises for the whole of Ireland. A diameter of 
twenty miles was the limit prescribed for the size of Unions by Gilbert’s Act, but 
it was often exceeded in practice ; it may, however, be assumed as a convenient size 
on the present occasion.” 

No conclusion can 97. Instead of eighty workhouses, however, I assumed that a hundred might 
required, and I calculated the probable expense accordingly. Now this was 
and size of Unions, mere assumption, for it must obviously be impossible to arrive at any precise con- 
clusion iis to the number of Unioms which it may be necessary to form in Ireland, 
until some progress has been made in tbc work of formation. Tlio (Joimnissioners 
are bound, on every principle of public duty, to form the Unions in the best manner, 
according to the best of their judgment : and they can have no ]) 0 ssible inducement 
to act otherwise. Their credit as public functionaries, and a.s individuals, would 
alike be compromised by any failure in this respect. It is almost impossible for 
men to be called upon to act under purer impulses, or to be more entirely freed by 
the nature of their duties, from local or personal bias. It may l>c pre.siimcd, there- 
fore, that in lorming the Irish Unions, the Commissioners will use due vigilance 
aud impartiality, and that they will avail themselves of the corrective which the ex- 
ence of England affords. 

generality of the English Unions are of loss dimensions, many of them 
considerably less, than twenty miles diameter ; but there arc also many that e<iual, 
some that exceed, that extent. I insert in the Appendix, No. 14, a Table of 
Unions in England and Wales, in which the radius from a workliouse in the 
centre would exceed ten miles, and these have not been found more difficult to 
nianage,_or less effective, than the smaller Unions. On the -whole, after again 
considering the subject, I find no reason for materially ffiteriug the view expi’essed 
in iny former Report. Wliat is there stated is of course matter of opinion merely, 
and will be no furtlier attended to in canying the measure into effect, than as it 
is found to accord with the actual circumstances of the several districts. 



VIII. Size of 
Unions. 



IX. Suppression 
of Iilendicancy. 



IX. Ninthly ,— to the Repression of Mendicancy. 

have^ been made to the insertion of the vagrancy clauses (55 to 
58 inclusive) m the Irish Poor Law Bill ; and it has lieen contended that, if such 
provisions were necessary, they should be established l>y a separate Act. Practi- 
ca y it ^ems imma^rial wlietLer the suppression of mendicancy is provided for 
in the Poor Law Bill, or by a separate Bill; but it is most important thaMhe 
piwision should be made concurrently ivith the Poor Law measure. To es:Joiish 
f ^ ]^^hout at the same time suppressing meiidicancy, would be very 
imperfect legislation, especially with reference to the present condition of the Irish 
people. It IS true there are now Vagrancy Laws in Ireland, which enact whip- 
j^piisonment, and transportation as the punishments of mendicancy ; but 
aws are inoperative, partly from their severity, and partly from other causes. 
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Ireland wants a Vagrancy Law tliat sliall operate in unison the Poor Lan', 
for without such a harmony of action, both laws 'would be in a great measure 
ineffective. 



100. The suppression of mendicancy is necessary for the protection of the Suppression of 
cultivators of the soil in Ireland. No Irish cottier, however poor, closes his 
door ■whilst partaking of liis humble meal. The mendicant has free access, and tection of Irish 
is never refused a share, even although the mess provided he insufficient for the Cottiers, 
cottier’s family. There is a superstitious dread of bringing down the beggar’s 
curse, and no one dares reject the application ; and thus mendicancy is sustained 
in the midst of extreme poverty, perpetuathig itself amongst its victims. IMuch 
of the feeling out of which this state of things lias arisen, may I think be traced to 
the absence of any provision for relieving the destitute. A mendicant applies for 
aid on the pica of destitution. — His plea must be admitted, for it cannot be dis- 
proved ; and, if not relicA'cd, he may possibly perish for want ot sustenance. To 
refuse relief, thereibre, may occasion the death of a fellow creature, which would, 
of course, he regarded as a crime of great magnitude, both in a religious and moral 
sense. I-Ienee tiie tacit admission of "the mendicant’s claim, which is now regarded 
by the Iri.sli peasantry as a kind of right, having priority over every other. To 
make provision for relieving such mendicants at the public charge, without at 
the same lime preventing the practice of begging, would leave the Irish cottier 
exposed to much of the ])rcssure w’hicli he novv sustains from this source ; for 
the mendicant classes generally, if permitted, would probably prefer the vagrant 
life to which they are accustomed, to the order, cleanliness, and restraint of 
a woi-khouse. To suppress mendicancy, therefore, not only constitutes an essential 
part of the projiosed system of Poor Laws, but it is moreover necessary for the 
protection of the Irish cottier, and the labouring classes generally. 



101. The evils resulting from the practice of mendicancy are strikingly pointed 
out in a Report from a suh-committee specially appointed at Aberdeen to inquire cancy. 
into the sulijoct ; and I have thought it useful to insert in the Ajipeiidix (No._ 15) 
an extract fi’cmi this interesting document, containing its summary and conclusions. 

It i.s extremely valuable, as showing tlie conclusions arrived at by intelligent 
and impartial men, after a careful inquiry, not with reference to mendicancy only, 
hut also as to workhouse relief, the judnciple of which they fully recognize. The 
suli-committce observe, that — 

» The great evil of begging is its tcncluney to idleness and irreli^on._ Every person who 
can work, conimiLn an injiisLico when his fellow-cilizens are taxed for his support ; and the 
cliance is, or rather it is a certainty, that he will do mischief rather than leave Ins nnnd and 
hands entirely unemployed. In a poor’s-houso, the. question whether parties are willing and 
able to w'ork can best bo tried. Begging habits may thus ho justly controlled, lae large 
class of persons wlio so often arc found in the streets pleading inability and want, will not, 
unless in real need, bo bold enough to incur the risk of such a trial. Ot tins class may be 
reckoned tlic young persons who parade the streets, many of whom cun work to some extent, 
and all of whom ma.y at least he learning something useful, m place of following that most 
evil of professions, vagrancy, with all its mischiefs. Another henefU to be derived trom a 
poor’s-house is, that there, if a proper management and superintendence be adopted, notmng 
can be nusapplied; and, while there is every reason to believe that, m many eases, 
pensions arc made the means of temporary dissipation, and, in some cases, at by 

petty usurers, while the recipients for whom they are destined are left in misei y, y 

Jeols-house system these evils will be prevented. And, if heggmg be 
bitants of Aberdeen will be able to aflbrd a large sum, which is now often unpiobtably em 
ployed on vagrants.” 

103. The above extract completely accords with the view's embodied in tlie Irish Aberdeen Com- 
Poor Law Bill ; and it is highly satisfactory to find tUs concurrence of opinion m » view, 

a distant part of tlie country, where the people differ m many respects f.om^ then “P" J 

fellow-subjects of Ireland and England; but where, nevertheless mem icancy 
and destitution similar in character, although it may be different m degiee, 
prevail as in other parts of the empire. For these evils ot meudicanej and 
destitution, the Irish Poor Law measure has been devised, as a palliative at least, 
if not as a final remedy ; and, on a subject of such vast importance to the com- 
munity. as well as of general difficulty, it is not a litt e encouraging to find that a 
totally independent aiid extensive range of inquiry, has led to the siime oi veiy 
similar conausions to those which have been adopted by Govermnent, and sub- 
mitted to the Legislature. 
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103. In England, the organization of the Unions has, in many instances, been 
made available for the suppression of mendicaucy. Tlie Hoards of Guardians 
have, in several districts, issued tickets to the rate-payers, containing a recom- 
mendation that the hearer should be received into the tvorkhouKc and relieved as 
a casual pauper, being at the same time, of course, set to work ; and one of these 
tickets the rate-payer (having lirst signed it) gives to any beggar applying to him 
for relief. The result lias been, almost totally to extinguish moTHlicanry within 
the Unions where this plan has been adopted ; for the beggars, liiuliiig no relief 
to he obtained except in the workhouse, and that labour would there be <5xacted 
in return, speedily quitted the district, and sought for contributious wliere they 
might be obtainable on easier terms. Some plan of this kind may possibly be 
found practicable in Ireland ; but the evil ol ineiidicjincy is there so inveterate, 
that without special enactment, and the co-operation of the civil ])ower, it will be 
impracticable to effect its suppression. 

104. The moral effects of mendicancy upon the character and habits of the 
people, deserve particular notice. The mendicant is never stationary — lie is con- 
stantly moving about, entering every cottage, mixing with every conmmnity, joining 
every assemblage. He is the iie’jvsinan, the chronicler, the talebearer of the dis- 
trict ; and many of the broils and party feuds which exist in Ireland, may, I believe, 
be traced to this source. The gossip and tattle to which tlie mendicant gives 
currency, divert the people from what ought to be their ordinary jmrsuits, and hurry 
them away to fairs, markets, funerals, and other places of re.sort ; and many acte 
of violence and lireaches of the law, probably originate in the talcs, true or false, 
which the mendicant classes circidate. The suppression of mendicaucy would 
therefore, it may be presumed, tend to the peace, as well as to the moral and social 
improvement, of the Irish people. 

105. On these grounds, as well as on the grounds stated in my former Report, I 
feel it to he my duty strenuously to urge the adoption of measures ibr suj)pressiug 
mendicancy in Ireland, either by retaining the vagrancy (dauscs as they originally 
stood in the Bill, or else by introducing a separate liill for the piirjjose, to he 
cai'ried through simultaneously with the Poor Law measure. T’lie latter plan 
would afford an opportunity for giving a complete vagrancy law to Ireland, if that 
should be deemed desirable. 



X. Tenthly , — As to the mode of introducing tlie M.easure. 

106. This presents a very important subject for consideration, the earlyifnot the 
final success of the measure, depending greatly upon the mode in wliieli it may be 
established. Some persons consider that it should be introduced gradually and 
experimentally, whilst others are of opinion that it should, as nearly as possible, 
be established simultaneously ; and it is important to ascertmn Avliich of these modes 
is entitled to the preference. 

107. On a question of this nature, the opinion of the managers of the, Dublin 
Mendicity Institution seems entitled to especial regard, their local knowledge and 
experience affording them the best means of forming a correct judgment of the 
temper and habits of the people, as likely to affect the introduction of the measure. 
In the Report on the Irish Poor Law Bill, to which I have already referred, under 
the fourth head, it is stated — Youi' Committee have learned with regret, that 
it IS not mtended at once to cai-ry into effect the erection of the proposed work- 
houses generally through the country, yet your Committee conceive that any 
omer cour^ will be productive of great inconvenience, causing unequal pressiu-e in 

^ towns, where it may be supposed the first 

establishments will be opened; whereas by a general, and as far us may lie found 
possible, simultaneous owning of the workhouses, not only will such inconvenience 
be avoided, but the poorer classes will be impressed with a much more favoxu'able 
opnuon of the determination of Government to carry the measure seriously into effect.’^ 
Ibisopimon of the Committee was subsequently confirmed by the whole body of 
^ Mendicity Institution, whose sentiments it must, therefore, be con- 
sidered as expressmg. 

108. It is certain that most of the difficulties which may arise from dispensing 
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with a Jaw of st:ttlement, will be peculiarly liable to occiu- whilst the measure is in 
progress of introduction ; hut when the Unions are all formed, there will coni})ara- 
tively be little iiicouvenieucc to be apprehended, and this constitutes a strong argu- 
ment for proceeding with celerity in tlieir formation. Another argument in favour 
of proceeding vigorously in esta]}lLshing the measure, is adverted to by the managers 
of the Dublin Mendicity, nfiuiely, that it would show the people that the Legisla- 
ture 'Was in cjirnest ; that there was no halting between two opinions ; and that Go- 
vernment was determined to carry out the measure with proniptitude and effect. 
A inaniiestatioii of this kind •would tend to prevent opposition or difficulty, and to 
remove tlunii if they occurred. Such an impression, moreover, would go far to 
reconcile the people to ari’angements, which might perhaps be distasteful to them, 
only ])ecausc they were new ; whereas to proceed slowly with the measure — to 
establish one or any given number of Unions, and then to wait for the results to be 
developed before [iroceeding farther — thus evidently showing that the step was taken 
as a maticr of oxpin'iment, and that Government -was as ready to go hack as to 
advance — this would certainly strip the measure of the moral influence which it 
would acipiire under tlie opposite course, and greatly add to the difficulties of its 
introduction. 



109. Referring to the experience of England, I am warranted in saying, that if 

the Commissioners had not at the outset proceeded with celerity' in establishing the ' 

English Unions — if they had hesitated in carrying the new law into effect — if 

they liad paused for the dcvelojunnent of results, or waited for the impulse of local 

opinion, their prt'gress would have been comparatively insignificant ; and, instead 

of the efforts which are now making in every Union throughout England and 

Wales, for restoring the independence, "bettering the condition, and renovating the 

moral character of ‘the labouring classes, the evils and abuses of the old Poor Law 

system, with its long train of demoralising consequences, would stilUiave remained, 

lessened pei’haps in bulk, and curtailed ot some ol its powers of mischiel, but still 

instinct with life, and pregnant with iuture evil. 

110. Reasoning then from the experience of England combined with the other Preliminary mea- 
ciremnstiUKxs lielore ailvcrted to, it seems difficult to resist the conclusion that the 

Poor Law measure, when simctioued by the Legislature, should he carried into 
operation in Ireland witli ius little delay as possible ; and that it should, moreover, 
be carried out as a- whole, with a view to the final result, and not by piecemeal or 
experimoiitiilly. Some delays of course there unavoidably will be in the creation 
of so large a inacliinery, and some portions of the country must of necessity he 
placed in Union before others; for, however desirable it may he to have “a 
simultaneous opening of the workhouses” throughout tlie^ whole of Ireland, as 
recommended in the Dublin Mendicity Report,— tliis will be found miprac- 
ticahlc, although its desiraljlenes.s may be kept in view. Alter the Unions are 
formed, time will be reiiuired tor providing the necessai-y workhouse accom- 
niodatioii, and this will be moi'C readily done in some cases than in others. ^ In 
many instances, hurracks and other large buildings capable of being converted into 
workhouses will itrobably be obtainable, which will facilitate the commencement 
of oiierations, as ^vell as lessen the expense. In the cases whei^ an eritirely new 
ivorkhouse will liave to be provided, twelve or eighteen months -will probably 
elapse before it will be in a state to be used : and it is only when the workhouse 
can be brought into operation, as a medium of relief, that the Umon will become 
effective. 



111. There is a subject adverted to in the extract above given from the Report 
of the Dublin Mendicity Institution, which requires some notice, l lie manageis g^^at towns, 
assume that the Unions will he first formed, and the ™*boufS first 
Dublin and the other great towns; but this is a point on which the Comniissioneis 
will have to decide after full inquiry and investigation, and I am desiroi^ of keeping 
the question clear for their discretion. In some cases it may be expedient to begin 
with the great towns, in others, not; and it is important to prevent Cmt 

Belfast, ami such places, from supposing, as a 

first be dealt with! Mendicancy now flows into these towns p j" 

bonring and distant distidcts. and 

would serve to lessen the influx, by providing relief for the 

locality. On this account it might seem advisable that the countiy distucts should 

be firlt united, and provided with workhouse “ 

hack the tide of mendicancy, and prevent its undue pressure upon the towns at 
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the outset III Dublin und the other grciit towns, moreover, a madiinery now 
exists for providin'^- for the destitute, and it is extremely miimilaiit lliat the several 
houses of indiistry, and the mendicity, and otlier charitable csta))lislimeiits, should 
be keiit up and managed as at present, until the arrangements under tin; nmv law- 
are completed. Any failure in this res}»ect, might bo attended willi s»-rions incon- 
venience, and would certainly bring a vast amoinit of suihn-ing njam those who 
have been accustomed to rely upon these charitable instituLious ior snj)jtort. 

Danger from delay. 112. Aibr the most careful consideration of the question in all its hearings, it 
is my duty to state to your Lordship my ('pinion, that no liimi shoiild be lost in 
r.iviii'*' legislative effect to the Irish Poor Law Bill, and tiiat the mensure should 
tlien be earried into operation with the least possible delay. If theia! be dang(;r of 
failure in any respect, it will be in the period wliich iiilervene.s ladwcmi the i!.sta- 
blishment of th(‘ first Union, and the Ibrmution of the Imst. ‘When the whole 
country is in Union, and the several local executives formed and in operation, there 
will then, I believe, be no undue pressure in any ({iiarler that inay not be dealt 
with under the poivers vested in the Oonumssiuiicrs j but, in tlu! inteiiiii, uliilstthe 
Unions are in progress of formation, I am sensible that some ineouvenieiice may 
arise, and it is to lessen the chance of its occurrence that I Avish to sliortcn the 
period, and push forward the formation of the Unions with as inucli c.elerity as may 
be consistent with the safe and orderly completion of so important a measure. If 
I venture to press this point with unusual earnestness, it is not from any doubt of 
the suiliciency of the workhouse principle in Ireland when brought fairly and fully 
into operation ; but in order to guard it from an unfair or partiid exi'osure, and to 
prevent as far as possible its being subjected, under adverse eir<nmi.staiices, to a 
pressure that may possibly (I say pos-sibli/) be thrown upon .some one jiart, instead 
of being spread over the whole of the machinery — for then, if this part, jio.s.sildy too 
a weak or defective part, should fail umlor such an unequal prossure, there will not 
be AViUiting persons to impugn the whole system ; and thus its moral inllueiice may 
be lessened, if its very existence be not endangered. 

XL Eleventhly, — As to cumulative Voting, Voting by Pto.vij, and consliinling 
Magistrates ex officio Guardians. 

Vohi?” 1 13. All these provisions have been objected to. It miglit perhajts 1 m; sulllciont 

o^cio 'Guardians. ^ay, ill answer to such objections, that tlie Irish Poor Jjavv Jiiil follows in these 

respects the example of the Poor Law Amendment Act, and tliii.s only proj'osos to 
assimilate the law in the two countries. There are, however, iveighty resasous in 
favour of each of these provisions, some of ivhich it may not be without use to 
notice. 

to cimiiilative votes, it should be borne in mind, that the 

Votes. raising and disbursing of a poor-rate involves no question of ]>oliruMl riglils. It is 

to be regarded rather in the light of a mutual assurance, under whi<‘,li certain 
members of a community unite together, for the common purj»os(5 of jn-otecting 
each other from the effects of pauperism, each member being roquirml to contribute 
according to his visible means, and each liaving an interest according to the amount 
of his actual contributions. If tliereibre the amount contributed be the measure 
of each rate-payer’s interest, it ought in justice also, within certain convenient limi- 
tations, to be the measure of his influence ; and these limitations the Bill provides, 
by fixing a scale according to ivliich every rate-payer is to vote. The principle of 
voting according to the direct interest of the individual, has alw^ays been recognised 
in the great commercial companies, such as the Bank of England, the East India 
Company, &c., and is now, I believe, invariably acted u]>on in every joint stock 
company in the meti-opolis, for whatever purpose established. This j'riuciple is 
indeed so obidously equitable, as to miike it almost a matter of surpi-ise that it 
should ever be objected to ; but, if the objections Be examined, it ivill be found that 
they oiiginate^ in, certain notions, confounding political rights with the question of 
raising and disbursing the poor-rate ; whereas, in fact, there is little or no analogy 
betiveen them. 

115. As regards tlie right of voting by proxy given to owners by the Bill, it may 
be observed, that such a power is necessary for enabling the owner to protect his 
property, his interest in which is permanent, although he is not ahvays present to 
represent b by his personal vote ; and the Bill therefore provides for his doing so by 
Foxy. "nie occupier is always present and may vote in person ; not so the owner. 
He would very rarely be present, and his interest would be unprotected without 
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tWs power of voting by proxy. That the owner’s interest ought to l>e represented, 
I presmne ^vill not be denied. The rate must be regarded as a charge upon the 
property, and as such it liecomesa portion of the rent, which in the average of years 
wouicl be increased by tlie amount of tbe rate, if this was not levied for Poor Law 
purposes; so that in reality it is the landlord, the permanent owner of the property, 
who finally bears the burthen of the rate, and not the tenant or temporary occupier ; 
although this last is, as ii matter of convenience, required to pay the rate in the first 
instance. It seems consonant with justice, therefore, that every fiicility should be 
afforded to the owner lor protecting his interest by bis vote. 

116. There are many reasons why magistrates should form a portion of every 
Board oi' Guardians. The elected Guardians ^\•ill probaldy, for the most part, consist 
of occupiers, or renters, not the owners of ])roperty ; and their interest will conse- 
quently bo temporary, and may end with the current or any future year; but the 
interest of the owner is permaiieut, and embraces all times. Some union of these 
two interests seems necessary, tow'ards the complete organization of a Board of 
Guai-dians ; and as the magistrates collectively, may fairly be regfwded as com- 
ju-ising the gre,at landed proprietors of the country, the Bill proposes to accom- 
plish ibis object by creating them ex officio members of the Board. The 
elected Guardians, moreover, are suliject to be changed every year, and it is 
not improbable that their proceedings might be changeable, and perhaps contra- 
dictory, and mischief and confusion might be caused by the opposite views of suc- 
cessive Boai’ds. The ex officio Guardians will serve as a corrective to this evil. 
Their position as magistrates, their inibrmation and general character, and their 
large stake as owiiei'S of pi-opcrty, null necessarily give them much 'weight ; ^vlli]st 
the ])roposcd limitation of their number to that ol one-third of the elected Guar- 
dians, will prevent their having an undue preponderance. Tlte elected and the ex 
offieiu members of the Board will probably each improve the other, and important 
benefits muy he expecti'd to ensue from their frequent mingling, and from the 
necessity for mutual concession and forbearance which such mingling cannot fail 
to teach. Each individual uuMiiber will feel tliat his influence depends upon the 
opinion whicli his colleagues entertain ofliiin, or ujion the respect or regai-d which 
they tccl towards him; and hence will arise an interchange of good offices, and a 
cultivation of mutual good will, beginning^ with the members of the Board of 
Guardians, but extending to every class throughout tbe Union, and eventually it may 
be hoped throughout the country ; and thus the Union system may become the 
means of healing dissension.s, and reconciling jarring interests in Ireland. 

117. On these grounds, I consider that the establishment of ex officio Guardians, 
voting by proxy, and cumulative voting, as provided in tbe Bill, should be adhered to. 



XII. Twelfthly, — As to the constituimi of the Commission, and the powers to he 
confided lo the Comniissionei-s. 

118. In course of the debates upon the Bill in the last Session, allusion was fre- 
quently made to both of these points. With respect to the first, I need only state 
tliat I iiave seen no reason to change the opinion expressed in my former Report, 
that the existing Poor Law Conimi.ssioners are competent to perform the duty in 
Ireland, as well as in England ; and that the advantage of this consolidation would 
more than counterbalance the inconvenience, if any, as far as Ireland is concerned, 
of not having a separate eoinniission. With respect to the second point, it has 
been universally admitted that large powers are necessary for enabling the Commis- 
sioners to meet the difficulties with which they will have to deal : but still there ap- 
peared in the last Parliament an indisposition to confer such powers, however neces- 
sary, founded, seemingly, on an apprehension that they would be abused, and that 
the abuse might Ijecorae permanent under the provisions of the Bill. 

119. Such jealous caution can, of course, in no way be objected to, but its exer- 
cise in tins instance should be in subordination to the great object of rendering tlie 
Poor I/aiv measure resdly effective ; and if for tliis end large powers are necessary, 
every motive of prudence and jiolicy i-equire that they should be conferred. That 
fliey are uecesaaiy, appears to be admitted by all parties, and it must be pi'esumed, 
therefore, that they will l>e granted : but whether permanently, or for a limited time, 
may be ■worthy of consideration. The duration of the powers conferred by the 
Poor Law Amendment Act was restricted to five years; this forms a precedent, 
and if limiting the power.? of the Commissioners under the Irish Poor Law Bill 

E 



Reasons why 
magistrates should 
be members of 
Boards of 
Guardians. 



XII. Constitution 
and powers of the 
Commission. 



As to limiting the 
duration of Com- 
missioners’ povTers.' 
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to a similar period ^voulcl remove objections to tlic incasiire iu any (piartcr, it miglit 
Ije well to adopt tlie limitation. 

ImpvobabiUfy of 120. As regards the probability that the Couuni.ssiumirs might almse the powers 
abuse of Coramis- cuiiftclecl to them, it may be remarked, that it is impossible lo point out any ude- 
sioners’ powers. motive for wili'ul abuse, even if the opportunity Tor it fb^isted, wliieh, gene- 

rally speaking, it will not ; for the ])OWer.s <*i' the Commissioners, niter the Unions 
are formed, are in a great measure restrictive. They can intcriin-e to jn-eveiit 
abii.se, and to correct faulty action, — to punish delimpicm-y, or to remedy error,— 
blit they have no j)Ower to interfore iu the imlividnal oniering of ndief, and no 
money or ]troperty of any kind is brought within llusir reach. Tlufir poivers are 
altogetlier general, and are guarded by the strongest motives htr tlie.jr iinj)ai-tiiil 
exercise, without any motive'' whatever for their ])artial or lauUy apjdii-utioii. It 
seems not too inucli therefore, under such circumstances, to assume t hat the powers 
, proposed to be confided to the Commissioners will not lie abused. 

Difficulties attend- 121. The difficulties attendant nj)On the introduction of llte measure, will of 
ing the introduction course depend in some degree ii]>on the state, of the country :it thi; time; but 
of the measure. ],o^^-evcr modified, these difficulties will certainly he of a imtunt tuid extent re- 
quiring the exercise of large powers, tnul much vigilance mid discretion iu their 
application. Of the amount of difficulty, I now form a somewhat higher estimiite 
than I did last year. I may probably have then umlerestinuited it ; but however 
that may be, the difficulty has certainly been increased, by what has since taken 
place in England. The outcry here raised against the new I’oor Ijuu', the mis- 
representations of the public press, and the currency which has been given to 
unfounded or exaggerated statements both in and out of Parliament, have all 
tended to augment the difficulty of establishing the proposal measure in Ireland. 
These statements and misrepresentations have been copied into the Irish papers, 
and read and commented upon throughout Ireland. Tlic workhouse, instead of a 
place of refuge for the destitute, is described as a Pastilc. The liencvolent inten- 
tions of the law, in its present guarded form, are questioned — and the adniiiiisteriug 
of relief in the shape of out-door alloM'ances to the poor, instead of needful sus- 
tenation lo the destitute within the workhouse, is cmileuded for ; un<l thus the 
partial clamour which has been raised in England, for a return to the abuses 
of the old system, lias not altogeter failed of producing some effect in Ireland: 
I do not think that it has been considerable, but still some effect has l)cen pro- 
duced ; and to that extent will the difficulty of establishing the measure be 
increased. 

122. Tliat some such change would, after a time, take place in England, with 
reference to the new Poor Laiv, was perhaps to be t;xp(!cl<!(l. Tlie long train of 
abuses which had previously existed in almost every .English j)urisli, could not all 
be swept aw^ay* without the numerous individuals who ivere benefited, or who 
believed that they were benefited by the exhstence of sucli abuses, making 
strenuous efforts for their perpetuation ; and it was therefore proliablc tluit sooner 
or later tliese efforts would produce a certain amount of reaction. Tin; effect how- 
ever is temporary. The pre.sent ebullition will subside, and the character and 
tendency of the new law, in its spirit and in its details, will be generally iippre- 
ciated as they become better understood. I have the same confidence with respect 
to Ireland. The difficulties of carrying out the proposed measure in that country, 
may have been increased by what has recently taken place in England ; but these 
difficulties will also subside ; and they afford no ground Ibr delay in proceeding 
with the measure, ’nor for doubt as to its results, — provided only that adequate 
powers he imparted to the authorities on whom the duty of estuljlishing it w’iil be 
devolved. 



Difficulties win 
probably be 
removed. 



Co nclus ion, 123. Many measures, local as well as general, have been proposed, either for re- 
Collateral measures, moving existing restrictions to the ap^icatioii of capital, or for giving direct 
encouragement to its application in Ireland ; and some of these measures 1 under- 
stand it to be the intention of Government to take into its early consideration, ivith 
a view to giving them effect. Of tlie measures necessary ibr calling into activity 
the vast natui-ai resources of the country, your Lordship possiissos the best means 
of forming a correct judgment. In tlie limited survey which I have beeu able 
to take ot the state of Ireland, and of the condition of the Irish people, it has 
appeared to me that quiet, and the absence of exciting aud disturbing causes, is 
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one of the ol'jects cliierty to be desired. With repose ■would come seciuity, and 
udth security the investment of capital, and thence would arise employment, and the 
diffusion of wealtli, and tlie devcloj)ement of tlie latent energies of the country. 
The jiroposed Poor Law, will not of itself accomplish these objects, hut it will 
he found a valuable accessory ; and with the progress of education, and that orderly 
submission to lawful authority which is at once the cause and the consequence of 
peace and prosperity, all those other ol>jects will be eventually secured for Ireland. 

I have the honour to be, 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s olicdieut and faithful servant, 

GEO NICHOLLS. 
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Appendix. 



Extract of a Letter from Mr. Morgan, Depviy-Governor of St. Peters Hos2ntnl, Bristol. 

St. Peter's Hospital.^ 28iA Axig\ist 1837. 

Sjr, In compliance with ymir retiuest that I would furnish you wiih my opinion on the probable 

effect of the workhouse system in Ireland, I will do so as succinctly as I can. That opinion is formed 
from per-sonal observatinii of the Irish paupers that have been broiig^ht under iny notice weekly at 
the relief table during the last four years. 

From what I have seen of the lower classes of Irish, they seem to be attached to a life of vagrancy 

satisfied with a bare subsistence — accompanied by a great want of {brethoughl — and disposed to 

rely much on eleemosynary aid. Vast mirahers that apply for relief make a trade of begging, and 
will not accept the olfcr of being sent home, preferring to remain, although apparently in a state of 
destitution. Perhaps the numerous charities here may have a share in producing this result, for I 



No. 1. 

Mr. Morgan, 
Di'piity-Goveroor of 
St. Peter’s Hospital, 
Bristol. 



firmly believe tliese’charitics operate as a bounty on the imporlalicm of Irish vagrants, and are the 
cause of engendering pauperism tn no small extent among our own population. The certain know- 



3 e.\isted to fall back upon, would stimulate the poor to habits of exertion 



ledge that no such resourct 
and providence. 

I do not think that out-door relief, in the shape of employment at a low rale ot wages, will do for 
the Irish, as all attempts of this kind have proved abortive with them here. Even to the aged I 
doubt the policy of giving out-door relief, on the introduction of poor-laws into a country for the first 
time. Any system of relTef to wo'’rk well should be complete, not partial; that is, a due provision of 
food 'and raiment with lodgings, and this should be in the workhouse, where the public, in return for 
their maintenance, shouUrrcceive the benefit of whatever labour the recipients are capable of bestow- 
ing. Any system of out-door relief is necessarily liable to imposition, and has a tendency to relax 
self-exertion, and almost inevitably leads the recipient to seek for charitable aids, and even furnishes 
him with leisure to prosecute his objects. 

Upon the whole, looking at the babiis and propensities of the lower classes of Irish visiting this 
country, I am of opinion that the worldiou.se system is the best adapted to Ireland ; but the framing a 
suitable dietary will require great cure. 

I have the honour to remain. Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

Samuel Morgan, Deputy'-Governor. 



To George Nicholls, Esq., 
Poor Law Commissioner. 



No. 2. 



Letter from Mr. Downing, Governor of St. Peter's Hospital, Bristol. 

SI. Peter's Hospital, Bristol, 2Sth Awjust 1837. 

Siii,^Tii compliance with your request, I submit to your notice a few remarks on the Irish poor 
who have come under my notice in Bristol, during the last 12 or 13 years that I have held the situa- 
tion, first of Clerk, and then as Master, of St Peter’s Hospital in this city. During this period I have 
had great numbers of Irish paupers constantly under my notice, and I am decidedly of opinion that 
the introduction of out-door relief in Ireland would increase the number of paupers there, for instead 
of begging they would then throw themselve.s on the poor-rates. The able-bodied, I am well 
assured, would very readily accept out-door relief in the shape of work. Under the old law, when 
great numbers of Irish paupers were constantly being passed to Bristol from London and other 
places to be sent to Ireland, it was our practice to send home the aged and infirm immediately on 
their arrival; but the able-bodied were set to breaking stones. The wages paid them were very 
low, even lower than those paid to our own paupers, yet they found themselve.s so well off when com- 
pared with what they had been accustomed to iu Ireland, and they remained so long on our hands, 
that we were frequently obliged to threaten to send them home in order to get rid of them. It there 
had been a workhouse into which we could have sent them, I believe none of them would have re- 
mained, or at least none for any length of time. „ . , , , • V. u 

I think the workhouse system the only one that would work well in Ireland. There might be some 
difficulty in framing- a suitable dietary, but I have always found among those who apply to us for 
relief, even among the aged and infirm, the greatest reluctance, under almost any citc.mslances, to 
come into our workhouse, or in most cases to be sent back to Ireland. ~ ^ 

Feigning sidtness is one of tl.e means by which the Irish try to oblam out-door re lef from us-fre- 
queutly women will apply to the committee of relief and say the.r husbands Jre .11, and confined to 
their beds, or unable to leave their liooses; the committee offer to taie the husbands ra and cure 
them, and then send them and their families to Ireland, but in 9 cases out of 10 they refuse to accept 

” in BrisloHhere ate a great many public charities, and the poor Irish avail themselves of them to . 

P 



Mr. Duwjiing, 
Govenio c of St. Potei’a 
IIoiiFital, Bristol. 



very great extent; indeed Mr. Hemmons, our visitor and inspector, who is also t 
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the “ Stranmr's Friend Society,” says, that full two-thirds of the opplicniile to Hint clnirity are Irish, 
The ■■ Stranger’s Friend Society ” visit and rciievo Iiernons “f ‘‘j™ lo.tgiiigs. 



To George NichoUs, Esq., 
&t.‘. &C. &c. 



I have tlie honour to be. Sir, 

Your obedient luunl>lc -servant, 

JosiAS Dovvnino, 

Muster of St. I’eter'.s Ilosiiilul 



No. 3. 



Mr, George Chick, Letter from Ml!. GiiOKGE CmcK. Asshlmd Oimrxerr of the. I'arieh of St. Vkittp ,„ul 
Assistant Overseer, JciV.oh, hl'ixlof- 

Bristol. llrixlnl, 3S//t Jtiiejuxt 1S37. 

SiR —I have been assistant overseer of the poor of the parish of St. Philip imil .Jacob, in the 
boroii^i of the city of Bristol, beiween seven and eight yoans, and, (luring that perioi!, Imvc had 
repeated applications from Irish poor for relief, wliicli luus been administered to them purlly in numey, 
partly in food, and sometimes by tnking them into the workhouse of this pansli. 

^ In all cases that my memory serve.s, I found their .slay in the worldioiiso to he imieh shorter than 
paupers of our own parish, similarly situated (I mean able-bodied). It is my opinion, (Vom the expe- 
rience I have had amongthem, that the Irish poor hud a much greater dislike to Uic workiiouse than 
our own, even when the discipline of the workhouse could not he so rigidly eororced nmler the old 
system of management, us is now so admirably arranged under the new. 

I am. Sir, 

To George Nicholls, Esq., Your very ohedieut servant. 

&c. &c. &c. Gimuoic Chick, 

Assistant Overseer, Parish of St. Philip ami .lucob. 



No. 4. 



Bobert Weaie, Esq., 
Assistant Foot Law 
Commissioaei. 



Letter from Robert Esq., A-ulHant. Puor Laie Cfnii/iii.moiier. 

Wait an Enchsme. 

iiridel, Avgust 1837. 

My rear Sir, — In pursuance of your re(|uc.st that I would, as far as I could, iii(|ijirc into the habits 
of the Irish poor visiting this neighbourhood, and especially as to llie fact ol' their willingness to 
receive parochial aid through the means of a, wovkhou.se, I have taken every means in my power of 
conversing with persons practiailly acquainted with the subjeetj ami the iniivcr.sal ojiinioii of such 
persons appears to be, that the de.stiliiUoii of an Irishuiaii must he extreim* heliire he will surrciidev 
his liberty, and subject kim.sclf to the re-straiat ami di.scipiiiic of a workhmi-sc. Under tlie old system 
of management in workhouses, where there was an almost total absence of order and discipline, and 
when they presented strong attractions to per.“t>iis of itlle and slothful hahits, relief in tliis shape was, 
I find, excepting in cases of sickness, relused by the Irish poor; and it is hardly to he expected that 
under a move rigid system it will be accepted. 

In pursuing my inquiries, I called at the house of a person who lets it out in lodgings to the Irish 
poor, and entered into conversation with several of the iiimiil(5s. I I'ouml one reiiuivhahly iiilolligeut 
man, and was much struck with the shrewdness of many of his remarks, lie seemed to think it a 
reproach to the national character to suppose that tiiere would be a willingness to enter into work- 
houses, and his countrywomen, of whom several were present, exclaimed, that half a meal of potatoes 
with their families would he always preferred to good living and separation in the worklionse. These, 
of course, were all able-bodied persons. 

The poor fellow to whom I have before referred, iu answer to an inquiry of mine, if it would be 
pos.sible to introduce a system of outr-relief, replied, “ tliat tbe dilference between England and Ire- 
land was, that there were shoals in the former to pay it and receive it, ami that in the latter the 
shoals were all one side.” He had imbibed all the hostile impressimis of the linglisli pour against 
the workhouse sy.otem, yet he felt strongly persuaded that no otlicr system was practicable in 
Ireland. 



To George NichoUs, Esq., 
&c. &c. &c. 



I remain, my dear Sir, 

Yours, very faithfully, 

lloriERT Wbale. 



[FurlAer note.] — October. 

. ^ ^ conversation with Mr. Bynner, the vestry clerk of Birmingham, lately, and I enclose 

his opinion as to the probability of the Irish poor flocking into a workhouse. 



Eoclosute. 

Mr. Bynner, 
Vestry Clerk, 
Birmingham, 



ENCLOSURE. 

Letter from Mr. Bynner, Yestry Cleric of Birmingham. 



Birmingham Worlihouee, 16^/» SepUmber 1337. 

Sik,— In answer tn your inquiries, I beg to soy, 1st, from the knowledge I possess of the Irish 
character as exhibited by their poor in this country, I am of opinion that tne able-bodied would not 
accept of relief in a well-disciplined workhouse, where they would be constantly kept to work, and 
subjected to the restraint of rules and orders of such an establishment. 

2nd. I think the Irish are less likely to accept of relief in a workhouse than the English ; but I 
attribute this chiefly to the wandering habits of the Irish, who are not so domesticated as the English 
poor. 



Robert Weaie, Esq. 



I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

W. W. Bvnnsr, Vestry Clerk. 
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No. 5. 



Apiiendix. 



Lrller from Mr. Jamks Dowd.ali, Governor of Liverpool Worhhovsc. ,, , No. 5. 

■' ' •' Mr. James Dowoall, 

Liverpool IForkhouse, 3d October 1S37. Goveniot, Liverpool 
■“ Workhouse. 

Siu. — I h compliance -witli your request, I bej leave to olTer my opinion (also that of my elerb, Mr. 

Barkci'1 in rererenee to the ilisposilion evinced by the Irish to enter workhouses. This opinion is 
founiletl on an experience of upwards of nineteen years’ service as a parish officer, — nearly four years 
of that time I have licen eii^nn'od in the government of this house. I am of opinion that the Iristi 
would not be more, if so nmrh, disposed to enter a workhou.se us the English. At this time, I have 
no able-bodied Irish in the house. It is very seldom tliey do apply for admission, except in old age, 
sickness, or inlirmity. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

To George 'Nicholls, Esq., Yonr most obedient servant, 

Poor-Law Commissioner. James Dowdalt,, Governor. 



No. 6. 



Mr. Thomas BAUKiiK, Clerk of Liverp/ool Workhouxe. 

Liverpool TVorkhovse, 3tf October 1S37. 

Sir, — I have been employed here as clerk, &c., upwards of twelve year's, during which time a great 
number of Irish persons have been admitted into the house cither sick or in a destitute state; but, 
when fit to go out and able to work, I never found in them any particular disposition or inclinaiion to 
remain, but rather u wish to get away, and endeavour to obtain their own livelihood. Referring you 
to the govermn- lor any ibrlher information, 

To George Nicholls, Esq., I am, Sir, yonr obedient servant, 

Poor-Law Commissioner. Thomas Barker. 



No. G. 

Mr. Thomas Barker, 
Clerk, Liverpool 
W'orkhouse. 



No. 7. 



No. 7. 



Commnnicdtion from Mr. Tiiom.as Alcock, Govervor of Birmingham I'Vorkhonxc. 

Uh-mingkam Workhouse, Mh Oclober 1837. 

Sji,^ — I herewith enclose yim the answers to your queries, left with me this morning, relative to the 
Irish and Scolch poor, whieli, from observation, I believe to be perfectly correct. 

I am your obedient servant, 

To George Nicholls, Esq. Thomas Alcock. 



Mr. Thomas Alcock, 
Governor, Bimiiiig^ 
ham Workhouse. 



KKCLOSUKK. 



Have yon Ibniid the Irish gem-rally more or 
less disposed hi enter iiinl remain in the work- 
house thau the English ? 



The same question with reference to the able- 
bodied Irish ill particular. 

Do you consider the lest of the workhouse a.s 
applicable to, and that it will he as elFeclive with, 
the Irish as experience proves it to be with the 
English? 



1 . I have I'ound, from ten years' experience, that 
the Irish arc less disposed tlian the English to 
enter and remain in a well-regulated workhouse 
in which lalmur is provided for them. Birming- 
ham, some yeai-s ago, was much troubled with the 
wandering Irisli ami Scotch ; biit, since the esta- 
blishment of corn-mills in the workhouse, I do 
not recollect an instance of one continuing many 
(lays in the workhouse. 

2. The above answer applies equally to this 
question. 

3. Yes ; their wandering habits will render the 
confinement of a workhouse and application to 
regular employment irksome. 



No. 8. 



Letter from. Mr. Welch, Treasurer, ^-c., to the Guardians,of the Poor of Birminghain. 



Birmingham Workhouse, Oclober 1837. 

Sir,— I n answer to your inquiries, I beg leave respectfully to inform you that, from my observation 
of the character of the Irish poor in Birmingham, made during a connexion of nearly sixteen years 
with the affairs of that parish, I am of opinion that they would be less_ likely than the English to 
domicile themselves in workhouses in which labour was provided, and which were, in other respects. 



well regulated and disciplined. 



George Nicholls, Esq. 



I have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your obedient seivaiit, 

J. Y. Welch. 



Mr. Wekh, 
Treasurer. tKe., 
Binningliam. 



F2 
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John Harris. Esq., 
Mayor, Waterford. 



Enclosure. 



No. 10. 

Eeturii of Inmates 
of Haase of Industry. 
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Letter from Jori.N Hakri.s^ Esq., Mayor of Waiofonl. 

Waterford, OLh Sicplv.mhf.r IS37. 

Sir, — I n compliance with the wish you expressed at the iiitevviuw you recently favoiiret! me with, 
I have the honour to send lierewith a statement of the uiunbcr of pstupers passed from Waterford, at 
the expense of the corporation, to London, Ijiverpool, and Bristol, since I untored upon tlic mayoralty, 
29lh September 1836. 

I have not the means of ascevtaining with accuracy how many persons were refused passages to 
England in the same period \ but I am disposed to think they do not nnimnu to more than twenty, 
including men, women, and children. There have not been more timu ten ai)plicnti(m-s by paupers 
arriving from England for assistance to travel toother parts of Ireland; hut very few days elapse without 
demands being made ibr help by persons wandering from one part of 1 relaml to another, and very 
generally upon pretexts the most absurd and even ridiculous. 

Since I had the honour of seeing you, I have freijiiciilly considered the subject of the “ seltlcmeiU’’ 
clause, in any Bill to be introduced for the relief of the poor in Ireland ; and J frankly own that, by 
the point of view in which you placed the matter, and especially by showing the necessary couiiexiou 
between a right fore/t^and the clause oi' settkment, my mind lias been emnplelcly clianged. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient .servant, 

George Nichoils, Esq. John IlAanis, Mayor. 



ENCLOSUKE. 

Return of the Number of Paupers passed at the expense of the Corporation from Waterford to 
England between the Sth October 1836 and 8th September 1837. 





Men, 


tVoincn. 


Clul£n;i 


To London .... 


... 0 


2 


1 


To Liverpool .... 


... 12 


12 


14 


To Bristol 


... 9 


9 


9 


Total . . . 


... 21 


23 


24 




Total 




63 



Jl/nyor’jj 02^ce, John IIauius, Mayor. 

Waterfonl, 9<A Septemher 1S37. 



No. 10. 



Return showing the Number of Persons hi the Aged Department of the IIourf. of Industry who are 
Natives of the ibllowing Counties in Ireland, and other places. 



Dublin 389 

Meath .39 

Longford 26 

Kildare 51 

Wicklow 56 

Louth 

Wexford 25 

Carlow 26 

Queen’s County .... 32 

King’s County .... 22 

Wesimealh 34 

Kilkenny 14 

Leinster ...... 729 

Cavan 8 

Antrim g 

Downpatrick H 

Armagh 

Tyrone B 

Monaghan g 

Fermanagh 5 

Donegal 1 

ULSTER — 55 

Carried forward . , 784 



September 15, 1837. 

Inmates not natives of the Cil 
Inmates who are natives of 



Brought forward . . 7S4 

Kerry ....... 2 

Limerick 12 

Waterford 3 

Cork 16 

Tipperary 16 

Clare 2 

Monster — 45 

Sligo 6 

Roscommon .... 16 

Galway U 

Mayo 3 

Leitrim 1 

Connaught ...... — 37 

Ireland 866 

England 11 

Wales 8 

Scotiand 3 

America 2 

East Indies 1 

West Indies I 

Holland 1—22 

88S 

George Alley, Registrar. 

and County of Dublin 499 

ditto ditto 8S9 



Total 886 
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No. 11. 



A Return, showing tlic Niim1>er of Persons from the several Counties in Irelaud, and also those not 
helong'in^ to Ireland, in the Dublin Mendicity Institution, in the Month of March 1S37 ; — 



Cimntiuij ill Iruinnil. | 


Maha. j 


Fumales. 


Cliildren. 


Tolal. 


Antrim 






2 


6 


4 


12 


Armagh 








10 


4 


15 


Ciirlow 








41 


9 


51 


Cuvau 








15 


5 


21 


Clare . 








5 




5 


Cork . 








19 


4 


24 


Donegal 








4 


2 


6 


Down . 






1 


7 




9 


Dublin City 






87 


1,066 


293 


1,4481-? 


Dublin County . 






6 


73 


23 


107fS 


Fenmuiagli 








4 




4 


Galway 






2 


20 


9 


31 


Kerry . 






1 


3 


1 


5 


Kiltlaru 






4 


£3 


16 


103 


Kilkenny . 








28 


1.) 


43 


King’s County . 






2 


IS 


8 


28 


Leitrim 








1 




1 


Limerick . . 






2 


11 


6 


19 


Londonderry 






1 


1 




2 


Longford . . 






1 


11 


6 


IS 








1 


27 


7 


85 


Mavo . . 








8 


4 


12 


Meath . 






4 


46 


IS 


68 


Monaghan . 






2 


10 


1 


13 


Queen’s County . 






4 


30 


12 










2 


11 


3 


IS 


Sligo . 








6 


4 


10 


Tipperary . 






4 


13 


2 


19 


Tyrone . . . 






1 


1.3 


7 


21 


Westmeath . 






9 


29 


.9 


40 








2 


30 


8 




Wicklow 






6 


49 


27 


82 








142 


1,709 


51.3 


2,364 


Englauil 








9 


2 


11 










1 






Scotland 








10 


3 




Island of Jersey 
Spain 








1 

1 


2 


.3 


America . . 








4 




1 


East Indies . 












West Indies 














At Sea 














Not belonging to Irekind . 
Belonging to Ireland . 




142 


12 

1,709 


33 

513 


43 

2,364 


Tota 






142 


1,721 


546 


2,409 



Note.— In ackUtiou to the foregoing, there were orphan children, whose place o birth is not Iciiown, 
68; adults on the Eastern Sick-list, 195 ; in Fever Hospital, 12; persons seeking for admission, 
100 : making, altogether, the total number 2,784. 



No. n. 

Return of Inmates 
in Diiljtin Mendicity 
Institution. 



No. 12. 



Letter from W. Richardson, Esq., Dublin. 

Dublin, 29th September 1887. 

Dear Sin — Referrinir to the conversation which I had the honour of having with you some tune 
since 1 am fully confirmed in the opinions I then submitted to yon respecting the labouring poor 
who ,„l„„iarily mismte to Boslond Lr the homst-work Those peep e 
province „rCoJno..sht,genenJlv holdins s»»ll parcele of land from 

tenement. Tl.e larger holder, frequently subdimrlmg toeir land ™ S rf U e county 

a great part of the district is now in very small holtop. namely, the 
Sligo, Mavo, Roscommon, and the northern part of Galway. Towarrls 'f J 

these neoole havin/r finished their own farm work, form into parties and proceed to the extern ports 
S pSicrpall, « Duhlm, front it, ady.nt.ge of daily steam eommumeatton wtth 
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Anuendix Eno-land. I should think the aggregate iiuinbcr in the two mnntlis named would exceed tweiily 

• 1 — ■ thousand from this port alone. Some few of them arc accninpamcd hy their wives, hut the greater 

No. 12. numhev of their families remain behind, or wander about the country as ivicudiciuiLs until the return of 

W.IbiA^son.Esq., husbands, which is usually in the lalter part of August and Sc-plcmbcr, wlicii it is not imeommon 
to see six or seven hundred arrive in one vessel, and the moinent tiicy land they form into parlies ami 
set out for the western country. I would suy scarcely in any instance do they ever remiiin twelve houi’s 
in the neighborirhood of Dublin, but proceed direct lioineward, ami, after passing the bridges over the 
Shannon, principally the Laiicsboro-hridge, they brunch oil to Iheii vaiioiis districts with the produce 
oftheir labour, ammaiting to from five to filken pounds cacli. With ibis they pay their rent ; am], 
by the labour they obtain and the produce of ihcir holdings, (hey are enahlod to exist iliiriiig the 
winter season j and, unless in times of partial famine, I should think lliivse ]M'rsoiis not likc'ly to 
become chargeable to the contemplated poor-law funds, us their habits are certainly industrious 
whenever they can obtain labour. 

I have the honour to Iw, Dear Sir, 

Ucspcctfully, your very faillifnl servant, 

George Nicholls, Esq., Commissioner of Poor Laws, W. IIicitaruron. 

&C. &c. &c. 



No. 13. 

No. 13. 

■William Stanley, Esq,, Comniunicritiou from WiLLTAM S'lANUiY, Esq., Diilillu. 

Dublis. 

To George Nicholls, Esq., ^-c. 

Sin, — Conforniably to your desire. I have reconsidered iny views, (cmuimmicated when Ihe Relief 
Bill for the Poor of Ireland was before the last Parliament,) on the exloiiL to which destilution exists 
amoug the poorer classes of the Irish population ; — and I have now to place hcforc you the statistical 
data by which I have been guided, uccompuiiied by observations on the cloduolions lliey afford. 



Table 1. — An Analysis of the whole Population. 



— 


1 

Total of 
Families. 
Census 1831. 


2 

Inhatiited 
Hotiscs. 
Ceusus 1831 , 


3 

Families ex- 
ceeding the 
inlialHcd 


4 

Total of Persons 
Cuuaus 1831. 


Prii]it,rti(Ui 
uf Persons 
to Families. 


G 

Tulal of .Vdiilt 
Males. 

Census 1831. 


7 

Adult Males 
exceiidiiig 
tlm littiil of 
Families. 


8 

2niiiorlioiiof 
AdiiltMaies 
nut cliarj'isl 
singly, witii 
Families. 


Leinster 

Munster 

Ulster .... 
Connaught 


344.314 
376,051 

425.314 
239,387 


292,729 

330,444 

402,005 

224,638 


51,585 

45,(»07 

23,309 

14,749 


1,909,713 
2,227, i:>2 
2,2S(i,022 
1,343,914 


Twi'iity-twi) 

Cauiilius. 


465,953 
5 !2,2(H> 
5411,-17!) 
319,133 


121,639 
166, 149 
115,J()5 
79,746 


U])wanls of 
0110.1001411. 


Ireland 


1,335,066 


1,249,816 


135,250 


7.767,401 




.1,867,765 


482,(599 




England . 

Wales .... 
Scotland . 


2,745,8.36 

166,538 

502,301 


2,326,022 

155,522 

369,393 


419,314 

11,016 

132,908 


13,091,005 
806,182 
2,865,114 
} 277,017 


Niuotuuu in 
.'oiir iainiUus, 
oxelusivu of 
Army, Xc. 


3,199,984 

194,706 

549,821 


454,(548 
28,168 
47 , 520 


lUpwiinls of 
)<me-uigbth. 
Ujiwntds of 

uiie-tweltlh, 


Great Britain . 


3,414,175 


2,850,937 


503,238 


16,539,318 




3,944,511 


5.30,336 





»ppeats, ty the thirj column of lliis Tjhlo, IhiU Irish feiyiilics cxcccil llie 'iiirmhct of occupieil 
houses only by a tenth of the whole ; but tliat, in England, the excess aiiioniils to nearly « sixth of 
the total number of families ; while, in Scotland, it is more than a fourth. 

This circumstance, notwithstanding the inferior condition of the Irish population, boar.s iinportuutly 
on the measure to which your inquiries relate. The possession of a house, by a single faniily, must 
lessen the pi-obabilily of its occupiers abandoning it, to seek relief iu an asylum for paupers, while any 
means exist by which a subsistence can be earned. It is true, indeed, that a largo portion of the 
houses in Ireland are comfortless cabins ; — but to tliese the occupiers arc habituated, and on possession 
of them depend for local employment. 

■ Ulster, the number of families exceeding the inhabited Iioiises is only an 

eig/iteenth ot the whole, notwithstanding the large number of towns ; — in Connaught, tlie excess of 
families IS but a sixteenth :—)iovievtr, in Munster it is nearly an eighth, and in Leinster nearly 
a seventh. ° 

Of whole exce^^^ Ireland,— 135,250 families,— it appears, by the details of the Population 

Returns, that 50,81.1 of the families are in Dublin, Drogheda, Newry, Armagh, llelfast, Londonderry, 
bbgo, Galway, Limerick, Nenagh, Clonmel, Cork, Waterford, and Wexford,— the fourteen largest 
towns. ’ ’ 



Proportion of Adult 
Males to Families. 



The Ketmns (io not enable me to show the proportion of houses to families engagoil in agriciiltute ; 
but, wnen the number of families exceeding inhabited houses, in fourteen of the largest towns, reduces 
the to al excess to 84,435, It may he safely assumed that nearly the whole of the excess is in towns, 
and, therefore, that all, save a small portion of the families engaged in agriouitiire, ooeupy houses. 



According to the fourth and fifth columns of the preceding Table, there are, in four Irish families, 
toty-to-o persons, and, m the same number of British families, mneteen persons. This is the 
ctet .pproxtmalion which can be made in whole numbers to the exact proper' ions, 
m .r? “.T" "! unfavourable to its poor population until analysed, and then it proves 

to eoi eist largely of adtdts not Ajiy burdened will, the carl of families. 

in the sixth and seventh eolumns it is shown that Ihe adult males exceed the number of families, 
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in Ireland, by 482,69S> ; in England, by only 454, 64S ; and, hi Scolland, by only 47,520. XJ|nvards, 
then, of one-fourth of the Irish adult males are not singly charged with families ; while, in England, 
tlie jM’oporlion is little more than one-eigJiih without families ; and, in Scotland, it just exceeds <i 
iicdflh. 

Coiis^eciucntly, altiiough the poorer Irish families are larger titan the British, they have more able 
iiancls to toil for their subsistence. 

Lest, however, it should he supposed that the greater excess in Ireland is caused by old persons 
burdening the industry of Uie young, I have extracted from the Census Returns of 1821, the last 
year in which the ages of persons were distinguished, the following totals. (Board ofTi'ade Tables, 
Part 111., pages 445 and 448.) 



Ireland. 



Males and females aged GO and upwards, (the sexes not dis- 
tinguished in the Cen.sus Returns for Ireland) . 

Deduct for females ; the proportion in the whole population 
being more Uian half 



275.170 

140.170 



Males aged GO and upwards 135,000 

England. Ditto ditto 351,064 

Wales. Ditto ditto 27,377 

Scotland. Ditto ditto 68,323 



Tiiese totals .show that longevity is much greater in England, Wales, and Scotland tlmnjn Ireland, 
— but do not atfect the previous deduction, tliat the poorer Irish families, containing more persons 
than tlie British, Imve also a larger number of able hands to toil for their subsistence. It appears, 
however, by table 2, annexed, — that tlie excess of adult males is principally in towns, throughout the 
United Kingdom, hut still that in the agricultural ]>opulation of Ireland there is also an excess. 



T.^ble 2. — Proportion of Adult Males to Families. 





Agricultural Population. 


Town Population. 


The whola Population. 


Ireland 

Great Britain . 

E.\ce.ss in Ireland . 


2S) in 21 Families 
28 „ 21 


26 in 21 Families 
23 „ 21 „ 


28 in 21 Families 
24 „ 21 


1 „ -21 


3 „ 21 


4 „ 21 „ 



The comparative excess oi'yjmons in Irish families, (Table 1, col. 5,) being three in four families, 
is equal lo ibfj in iweiiiy-om; families; and in tliat number of families, there being an excess of /our 
adult mules, and, consequently, of at least an equal number of adult females, -the excess of young 
persons is only aliout in iweidy-onc families, or one in three, over Great Britabi. 

Much, therefore, that is said on the swarming of Irish families, and cmisequeiit pauperism, is to be 
distrusted. 

Only for the imjjrovidcut marriages, superinduced by numerous small holdings of laud, in some 
Irish counties, the adult males, not singly charged with families, would exceed the proportion of Great 
Britain as much in the agricultural population as in towns, — in consequence of the great number of 
farmers' labourers, not holding laud, whu are uiitnarried. 
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Tawle 3.— Analysis of the 











Laiiilhuldoi's. 1 




- 


employed in 
Agriculture. 
Census 1831. 


Employers of 
Lnbutirurs. 


Not euiplnying 
Lubuuiers. 


Census 1831. 






1 


2 


•’ 


4 


Leinster 
Munster 
Ulster . 
Coimaugbt . 




136,177 

244,770 

268,864 

184,528 


20,789 

3.3,443 

29,301 

11,806 


87,819 

120,2(58 

189,087 

167,100 


103,608 

153.711 

218,388 

178.906 




Ireland 


834,3.39 


95, .3.39 


564,274 


659,613 


England 
Wales . 
Scotland 




761,348 

73,195 

126,591 


141,460 

19,728 

25,887 


94, .883 
19,9(56 
53,9(56 


•236,343 

39,094 

79,853 




Great Britain 


961,134 


187,075 


168,815 


355,890 



The Population Returns do not dislinguish families engasred wholly in agriciilliirc, fiom those 
SltodFaSlief to partly in that and other branehes of industry. It would therefoi'e appear, from the toUls in the first 

the whole Popula- column of Table 3, that in Ireland, where the cultivated territory is tinder fifter.n miliums ot acres, 

tion. there are nearly us many agricultural families a-s in Great Britain, which possesses a cultivated terri- 

tory exceeding iA/T-ft/'/owr millions of acres. However, if tiie whole cultivated territory were divided 
among the landholders employing labourers, each in Ireland would have 153 acres, and each in Great 
Britain only ISS acres, — an excess of but thirty, which appears very small wlieii the numerous great 
parks of England are taken into account. 

The apparent disproportion in agricvdtural families, to territory, is caused by the habit in Ireland of 
' combining agricultural employment with some other pursuit, in consequence of which the Irish land- 

holdera, not emp/oi/hig teJoitrcw, but working for themselves, amounted to 5(54,274, in 1831, while 
at the same period there were of the same class in Gre.at Britain only 1(58,815. 

The Wotkin L d per.sons who made the census were bound to set down in the colimm for landhoklcrs all the 

holders'*Mt'wholly ' males found in possession of laud, otherwise the numbers in that column would he erroneousj 

employed in Agri- and such of these as were also engaged in other pursuits could not be incltided in the succeeding 

caltuw. columns, without causing an excess in the totals. A glance at the RclurnH will prove this view to be 

correct. It is corroborated by the terms used in the enumerators’ ciossificnUoii, — the agricultural 
families being clescriberl as “ families chiefly employed iu agricidture.” 

In the Census Returns for Ulster, only 20,919 adnlt males are set down ua wholly employed in 
manufacturing, — including every branch of manufactures carried on in the ]woviiicc; and of these 
only 6,859 were engaged' in the linen trade. It appears, however, by a Return presented to the 
House of Commons on the 22d of June 1S25, that the value of the unbleached linen, sold in 1824, 
(the last year in which the records were kept,) by weavers, in the markets of Ulster, as computed by 
the local inspectors and seal officers of the late Linen Board, was £2,109,309 ; — and the linen thus 
sold and valued is exclusive of the quantity made by weavers working for regular mamifacturers. 
The quantity thus sold only in the county of Armagh was valued at £568,799 ; — ;ye(, in the Census 
Returns for that county, only 1,683 adult males are stated to be employed in every branch of manii- 
faciuring. In 1831 there were in the province of Ulster 189,037 working landholders, (the highest 
number in any of the four provinces,) and the county of Armagh contained 15,728. It is from these 
landholders the hands were supplied which created so mi;ch wealth by manufacturing liiieii in 1824. 

The greatest number of working landholders, in froportion to agricultural familU’s, is in Con- 
naught, where employments are not much varied; but even there, a large number of them are engaged 
in other pursuits, not distinguished iu the Census Returns. The unbleached linen .sold by weavers, 
in the markets of Mayo, during 1824, was valued at £111,896, and the quantity sold by weavers, in 
the county of Sligo, was valued at «£23,682 ; — yet, in the Census Returns, only seven adult males are 
set down as solely employed in the several branches of local manufacturing within these two coiinties; 
and, for Mayo, only four are set down, — while, according to the evidence appended to the First Report 
of the Poor Inquiry Commissioners, there were, in the parish of Burrishoole alone, 486 weavers, all 
occupying land. 

These working landholders are not numerously employed as weavers, except in Ulster, but they 
have many other pursuits. A portion, however, in each province, will be found lo have no other 
pursuit than agricultural labour, either on their own land or that of employers in Ireland or Great 
Britain ; and this class is largest in Connaught. 

Neither the Census Returns, or any other authentic data, enable me to ascertain what portion of 
the Irish families employed in agriculture must be wholly dependent on it ; or what portion of the 
families holding land must also have recourse to the employers of labourers, either in Ireland or Great 
Britain, for means of subsistence. 

Fftmilies holding; only It is obvious, however, that of the 564,274 working landholders in Ireland, there can only be a small 
ofLand, portion wholly dependent on agriculture; and, whatever may be the number of these persons, they 
from Destilu- ^lust be considered exempt from destitution if only holding one acre each. An acre of land iu the 
county of Dublin yields upwards of 15 tons of potatoes,— averaging soils and seasons. If a» acre in 
a less fertile district yield only half the quantity, there would be, for the occupier’s family, 40 lbs. of 
potatoes per day during the whole year, with one ton surplus, for seed, pig, and poultry ; and, taking 
the rent of land and cabin at so much as £3. 10s., it would require but a short period of employment 
at harvest-work to provide means of paying this amount and buying some family requisites. The 
Irish labourers who go to England annually, commonly return with £h each, and many earn much 
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Agricultural Population. 



Fiiinilies in 

Agticultiuc 

eiceediiij? the 
totiil L-aiid- 
bohlors, tliure- 
fot# wholly dit- 
pemlont on hire 

I'ur subsUteuce. 


rotiilLalniiirei' 
in Fumilies of 
Liiudliuldvrs, 
anil iilbi) in 
Faiiiilios wliully 


Statute .Acres of Cultivated Laiiil. 1 


Totni in ns*', 
eidierliirTillagu 
nr Fasture, Sc 


* 

S 




P.ei'iilly in llic 
l-uptiialitiu. 
Cul-l.Tablul, 
111 


Fit «tiih LamIHolrIcr einjilay- j 
iiii; Lalitiiirm. | 


dcpeiidcht on 
liite lor 
siiliuisti’iu.'u. 


In tike vvliifle 
ciilli'iileil 

'1 Bk'iiiury. 
li 


t-nriilludilcrs, 

12 


77,565) 

9l,0.)9 

50,476 

5,022 


162, -117 
2J2,:M7 
120,795 
7J ,Sb2 


14,603,473 


20|) 


•Sec rtlfsi-TTa- 
Liuiiu fiillitwln^ 
this X»bli;. 

oS 


lOlf 


153 


j 

12.S?i 1 


224,726 


507,411 


525,005 

83,501 

46,7.38 


744,407 
.55,408 
87 , 292 


34,250,000 


.374 


42^. 


10 


1S3 


17Si 


605,244 


887,167 
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Therefore, in the tisrricullurul families of Ireknd, dattifuHoit is only to be looked for among those 
wholly dqr^iidait on hire for subsistence ; — but this number I cnmiot accurately ascertain. It is 
approached, by deducting the number of landliolders from the total of families, as I have done in 
Table 3, coUimu !>. 

If the landholders were all charged with families, either as fathers, brothers, &c., the deduction of 
their number from the total of families would show exactly how many are wholly dependent on hire ; 
but it cannot be assumed that all the landholders are charged with families, becau.se the total uiimber 
of tlum in Donegal. Mayo, and Galway, appears to exceed the total of agricultural families in each 
of these connlies, although, in going through the details of the Census. I have found several parishes 
in which the families exceed the landholders by a small number. Still I believe that the landholders 
without families must be principally among the 95,339 employers of labourers, and that only a very- 
few of the adult males, included in the Census as landholders working (or tliemselves, are without 
families. I have consulted several country gentlemen on this view, aird found them to concur in it : 
it is also supported by data in the Census llelurns. , ^ -i- • rr . > « n * • or. • 

According to the proportion of adult males to Irish agricultural families in Table 2,— that is, 2.9 m 
21 —there would be 1.221,226 adults in the 884,339 families ckiej9y employed m agriculture. From 
th^e deduct the 659,613 landholders, (TahleS,) both employers and non-employers, and the residue 
is only 561,613, which includes the adult sons of country gentlemen and farmers, and of the working 
landholders, a hir-re portion of whom are also employed as weavers, carpenters, _smi(^, masons, 
fishermen, and market-dealers in com, butter, pigs, coal, salt, &e., m which avocations it is reason- 
able to assume that their sons are occasionally engaged. . . j , .u * . i r 

I therefore feel justified in assuming that the residue of 224,726, formed by deducting the total of 
landholders from the agricultural^ families. (,Tahle 3, col. 5.) represents very nearly the total of 
dcvejidenl on hire for siibsisUiice. , ,v • 

I cmnimle Ihe'm.rabsr ofpemw in f.milie.s to be l,2.W,S93,-acoording; to the P™potl.on m 
the 5lh column of Table 1 ;— and I estimate the number of adult males in this total to be 310,336,— 

according to the prnyiortion'for agricultural families in Toi/c 2. , ■ j, tK« 

If there be only this number of agricultural labourers wholly depcndait on hire for subsidence, the 
cultivated land held by employers of labourers is in the proportion of Viirty-eiglit acres for each 
labourer (7'rt6^c 3, col. 9) and, if all set down as agricultural labourers m the Census Returns were 
wholly dependent on hire, (which they are not,) there would be still, in the hands of employers, 

upwards of acres of cultivated land for each labourer. , , ,, • . .v n. 

To avert destu4on, then, from the agricultural labourers 
of acquiring a comfortable subsistence from industry.— it is_ only necessary that territory shall be 
appliJl, adequately with its capabilities, to the uses for which it was created, and for which the law 

j?hS been Assumed that, as Great Britain has upwards of forUj acres of cultivated 
agriculturallabourer. there are too many persons dependent forempoyment on j^S^^lSed 
Ireland : yet it is at the same time admitted that the present extent of tillage could not be maintained 

m England ifthe annual migration of Irish labourers were stopi«cl. • and 

However the tillage in Great Britain is manifestly lusufficient to supply the population, and, 

local labour in the harvest .reason. c ,, p,,,. in 

There is cultivated territory in Great Britain, in the proportion f 
whok poputotion ;-and, io Ireland, the null.valed terntory gives lOJ ““ f" 

«ne-(eik of this oullivated land, in both parts of the kingdom ™re. 

four Quarters fbeinrr under sewn Irish barrels) to the acre,— there would be upvrards ot five po^ncis oi 
Xarpe dayS^^^ Great Britain and Ireland. Yet 

price 0 ? whei, which is -S— g ‘ 

r.w'jffh tStrthem cheapness of Irish labour, amidst abnndan. sonrccs 



Families wholly de- 
jHindent on Hite for 
Subsistence. 



Propottiou of Cu'tl- 
vated Land, held by 
Einploj-eca, to La* 
buuiers dupeudeot on 
Hire. 

Destituliott may be 
averted from tlie La- 
lioaring Classes, by a 
proper use of the 
Territory. 



Sufficiency of inclosed 
«t cultivated Territory 
f.ir thePoimlation; 
but insufficiency of 
Food. 



°'Ctoton commonly assigned for Ireland', not fnliy ^ 

duce, which urges her landholders to give more employmea they can profitably use, — 

have not capitS ;-but this only means that they have SlZ -therefore 

and thus pa, renl for on exeessive quantity, to get produce which might be obtained from less,^ tnereiore 



Want of Capital 
among Laoitholders, 
means that they hold^ 
too much Land. 
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No. 1.1. 

%Villiain StaiiU'v,Es(l. 
Dii.aiu.’ 



Distinction between 
IrSndluiblerH unci 
Mnnuructucuts, us 
Emiiloj'ots. 



Pracluctive Capability 
of the Irish Soil. 



tv-nstinj in rent a portion of the capital requisite for their operations. It cannot he tliat they holtl a 
redundancy of land on compulsion. They may not. indeed, he permitted to underlet their holdings 
and cover them with persons coiilent witli the lowest kind of suhsi.steiice ; hut liioii they are not hound 
to remain in possession, wasiinir their landlords’ property, lesseiiiiijv the supply oi food ior tlie cmiiitrv 
and panperisine: the labourers. 

A poor-law is the only remedy for this mismaiiao'cmenl.. Jt would enforce udjiistmeuts between 
landlords and fonani.s, favourable to tUein and to tlie coiinmiuily, if the tax jalt iVm'.dhj on liQtli 
owners and oceupiers oflaiid. 

It is jKistulatcd, on ^'cneral principles, that, if holders of land he led. In the ordinary inniienccs wliich 
stimulate traders and mannfaclnri'rs, they will, like these, in proinotiii'i;- llunr own intnicsls to ih. 

utmost, necessarily promote the interests of the comnninily. The Irisli kmdiiolders have not done so; 

even those wlio hold |Tossessi(in under Kwkjs lirr ever liave not used (he .sent beiiefieially lor the com- 
immity. Therefore, the great body of tlic Irish peo])!c subsist on potatoes, — iiK;a)i:ihlc of increasiii >■ 
tiie commerce of the empire by pnrdiasiiig a siillieicncy of its iinmitliii'liires or any of its imports. 

The ]n-<itliictive capability of good Irisli soils maybe juilgod of by the following sluLemeiit of tlic extent 
outlay', ami produce, of a .small I'arm allachod to the I'emale Orpliaii House, on the rirciilar lloud' 
Dublin, near the Park, of wUicli the Arelihishop of .Diiidiii i-t a governor ami regular visitor. I Imv] 
ohtaiued the parlicntars from tlic accoLints of Uie .Institulioii ; and I preler them (o anv oilier indi- 
cation of the laiul'a produeUvcuiess, — xs no more tinui ordinary care has heeii used, the cmmiiou 
system oniusbandry only resorted tr), and as the locality is at lumil. 

The farm of the Female Orphan Iionse, held on lease from Visemmr. Palmerston, conbiins about 
tiodct ulatitlf. ac.rcn, and is charged with the rout ami taxes of all the gromn! occupied by tnu 
institution, amounting to a-year. There are from eight to ten cows fed on the produce 
of the laud, except diiriug iwo months in -sunmier, when tliey arc Ceil on hired pasture at an 
es^iciise of about During seven moiiUis of the year, they are fed at night wiih liay and 

mange! wurtzel, the produce of the farm. The himl liixtken up is tiscd I'or jmtatoes, cattle 
provender, and other esculents; — and llicve arc employed through the year I'lur labourers 
each at 9x. a week, — but one of tliese is occasionally omployeil in the business of a porter. 
There is also ahorse for conveying waler and manure. The 'vholc yearly outlay ibr rent, 
taxes, wages, hived pa.sttiro, &e., does not cseeeil £'250. For this niUltiy, the institution 
receives a supply of milk, which, if bought, (or the Hit) girls maintained, would cost, at 2d. 
per quart, £243; — there is also a supply of biUtcr; — there arc uliout 3(> tons of poUvtous, 
which, if purchased at 3d. per L41l)s., wtmhl cost £72; — there is an Jiluiiidaut supply ol 
vegetables ; — mid there is otfal sudicient to feed i'rom two to live pigs. Tiie net gain Irtiin the 
twelve acres liuis exceeds £5 aii acre per aiimim ; and the resident manager of the institutiua 
consklei-s this produce much le.ss than would bo obtained if more lubuur were employed. 



Causes of defective 
Husbandry. 



Predominance of 
Agticiiltuial Pursuits 
ia Irelanil, — facili- 
tates Impi-ovcment. 



It is not iguoitiiice of the soil's eapability that represses husbandry in Ireland. The feeder of 
cattle and shoe)) Is fully aware that tillage would enable him to supply tlio eountry willi a much 
larger quantity of beef and nuittmi than pasture allbrd-i. The ilairy fnriiior is nlso tiwarc that he 
could sumily a nuich greater «]uiuility of butler by imjiroved husbandry; ns now his cows get 
suihcient food only in summer and autumn, and are iialf jierislied during the. other h'iisoiis; yet lie 
persists in trusting to pasture feeding-, nolwilhsiandiiig iis frequent seiiiiliness, oeimsimied by the pre- 
valence ot blighting winds, nnd tlic loss of dairy produce iu wiiUer and sin-ing, causeil by the want of 
succulent provender for ihe cattle. 

capability of increased production which Ireland iwssosses, — tbe exlenl of the terrifnry already 
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The word no/ie in the fil'th column of the preceding Tuhh t would appeur (<> represent that 
there are not any niri'icultural families, except, occupiers of land, in either Doiu-o-al, Mayo, or Galway, 
the coaiities ill which the g-reiitest dislrcs.s iius occiLsimially prevailed. However, on going ilimitgli 
the cleUiLs of tiie Popuiution Reliims, I have nUserved, as already staled, some ilistricls where the 
number of landowners is a little nmler (he mimbe.r of livmilies, — but in the lola.1 of cadi of these 
counties this is reversed, in consequence of there heinga. pmlion of the landowners slil! imeharged 
with families, and of course residing in the I'ainilics of their parents. Of Midi landholders the num- 
ber must be small, — but, whatever it may be, tlie residue formed by deiliicling the lotal nf huniholders 
from the total of agricultural families (on the rcasomililc assumption that iienrly all imidhoklers 
represeiii families,) irm.st be increased by its amount, as so many more families dc[iond wholly on hire. 
{Table -1, col. 5.) 

The great number of landholders in the Iiish western comities, has occasioned an extraordinary 
increase of population without improving the amdilioii of the soil or i(.s omipiers. During /ea years 
from 1821 to 1831, the increase in Donegal was 20 percent. — in Mayo it was 21 per cent. — in 
Galway 23 per cent. — in Clare 24 per cent. Hut in Leinster, where tlie small I'arin.s are not s 
prevalent, the increase, on an average of all its conn'ies, was only eiglil per 
{Board of Trade Tabl<s, •part 3, Page 443.) 

I have estimated, in tlie I2lh column of Table 4, (he qinintity of inclosed c 
working landholder and each agricultural liiboiircr (coinliined in column 7), i 
other resource than agriculliiral labour ; and it will be observed that, in the county oi Annngli, so far 
superior to any of those in the west of Ireland, the proportion for eadi person in the total, is only 



i the same period. 

r ciiUivixIi'il land for each 
1 to have ii 



One hundceil acres of 
Arable Land, should 
give Employment to 
Ten Families. 



IV Site Loud abounds, 
where most L&boui 



A Foot Law would 
enforce Improvement 
and pm'f/rt Desiilu- 



Eflect of a Poor Law, 
as estimated by the 
Poor Inquiry Com- 
misfioner^ lor Ire- 
land. 



Sf acres ; while, in Mayo, for the same classes, it is 12.5 uercs. However, it will he rememlierecl ihut 
the majority of Armagh working landhoUlers must he indepemient of ugrieuUura! hiboiir, and that a 
greater portion of the Mayo liiiulholders have no oUier resource. But, in the lltli column, it appears 
that Armagh contains only 12^ acres of cullivalcd land for each per.son classed in the Census Ilctiinis 
as an agricultural labourer; for whicli class Mayo presents an average of 3(> iieres, deducting tlie 
quantity assumed to be held by working laudhoiders. 

The lowest average for the whole body of working landholders and persons classed as agricultural 
labourers, next to Armagh, is in Sligo, where there arc only nine acres for each person ; but in that 
county there ai-e for each of the labourers (by census) upwards oi ninetem acres, in the hands of 
employers. 

The county of Cork presents only 94- acres cvllivatcd, for each person in the lolid of working 
landholders and agricultural labourers; and for each of the latter, deducting the quuiility held by the 
former, only 11^ ucres ; but there are in this county 700,760 acres of wivste land. 

The remaining county in which the average qiianiity of cultivated lam! for hnlh classes does not 
exceed fcK acres to eacti person, is Longford j and there the average quantity for each labourer, by 
census, exceeds Ihirleen acres. 

In every county the average quantity of cultivated land in the hands of employers of labourers, 
exceeds ten ams {Col. 11, Table 4) for each of tlie agricnlUiral luhourers in the Census Iteturns, — 
being the whole of the adult males employed in agriculture ami belonging to the families ol‘ woi kiiig 
landholders and of kvliourers wholly depoudeiit on hire for subsistence. 

Now let me quole for you, in reference to this fact, part of the cviilciicc given beliire a Clommittce 
of the House of Commons in 1835, on Irish 'Public Works, by Mr. GriliUh, whoso knowledge of 
Ireland, its geology, and local circumstances, renders him perhaps the iiiost eonipcteiit witness on the 
fact in the country. 

Question 2,843. Are the lands at present in cultivation sudieiently cultivated ? — They are net ; 
very far from it. 

Qatstio/i 2,814. If they were, would there not be provided a much more amphr scope for the 
employment of the poor ? — Certainly. I conceive that o?ie hundred acres of arable land, if pro- 
perly cultivated, would give employment to ienfamilks; at present I'ariner.s rarely employ 
more than four, and sometimes in the proportion of only tiii-oe families, to that extent of laud. 

In the 9 th column of Table 4, I have stated the quantity of waste land in each county; audit 
appears that where there are great numbers of labourers and working landholders, there also are 
“"reclaimed land,— as in the counties of Donegal, Mayo, Galway, Clare, Kerry, and 

Thus do the wants and resources of Ireland providentially combine to facilitate improvement; 

saving no cause for apprehending that the labouring classes, in any considerable numbers, would 

ecome chargeable on lands for relief of destitution if a poor-law were enacted, — giving the landowners 
ana tenants an option of using beneficially the sources of society’s subsistence placed' in their control, 
or 0 p^ng a tax for the support of such of the labourers’ families in their respective localities as 
should become destitute by want of employment. 

HoOTYer the CoinniiMionets of the Irish Poor Inquiry lieH a contrary opinion. They slate, in 
tneir third Beport that if a poor-law. on the principle of the English law, were eiiacletl for Ireland, 
rnor^hM " 11 ?!® employed in agriculture would require subsistence from the relief fund during 

Extract from the Report. 

in we cannot estimate the number of persons out of work and 

unon S JiT/ S ^^au 585,000, nor the number of persons dependent 

upon them at less than l,800,000.>aking in the whole 2, 385, 000. 

Estimate in the Table referred to. 

were''o'™.di"rfon‘‘!t“"l?^^ "“mherof labourers was 1,131,715, of whom 504,274 

of Pnuic I ,sTr,?rt- '’■rl >>y Commissioners 

Loun i„ ISuT population of Ireland had, in 1S34, inerjased from 7,767.401 (the 

same nronortion ’i h that the number of labourers has increased in the 

StolTnd heir . f "“‘a‘ I.l’O.OOO, and that the mimher of them not 

class would & ‘'"t “ 585.000. If, consequently, this latter 

there toe to ha they cannot obtain employment on hire, the, would 

mere nave to be provided for during 30 weeks of the year.” 
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I cannot see any gromul (or the apprehension that the persons liable to poor-i ates would leave the 
whole body of the agricultmai labourers to subsist ou them for SO weeks. I do not consider it iwssible 
that even iit present these labourers are miemployed for such a period of the year. 

In Table 3, uml the observations following it, I show that the families dependent on hire for subsist- 
ence canmit much exceed 224,726, and comprise little more llian 310,336 adult males. But, suppose 
the uiutibor of labourers wholly dependent on hire lo be 4t'0,000, at least one-fourth of (hem tmo t he 
ill conslantcinployiiuMil, there being nearly 100,001) laiidlmklers « ho employ labourers and cannot be 
without at least one labmircr on any day fur work : indeed, two might be assumed to be a fair 
average of the number coiislatitly employed by fanners; as many employ three, while not any employer 
can be without one. Ilfiilliiws, then, that one-lourth of the labourers (at least one fourth) being con- 
stantly cinpluycd, it wonhl be necessary in order to form so low an average of employment fbr tlie 
whole as 22 weeks, that another fourth should be cnnstantly idle, and therefore beggars. 

The persons cnijiloycd by the Commis.sioncrs to nuikc the Returns of the average dinntion of 
agricultural labour throughout IrtlamI, on which their estimate of 22 weeks’ employment is founded, 
— flo not give llie mimiicr of labourers constantly employed, — the numbers employed for various 
periods, — and the imiuber coiitimially iiUc ; which would have been very important they only give 
an average, generally, of tlic dnratioa of labour in some parts of 29 counties, — omitting Walerford, 
Tipperary, and Roscotmiion. 

For Mayo the avemgu is founded on Return.s from (he parishes ofKilgever and Aughavale, suj- 
mimliugCioaghpiUrick Muiintaiii, on the western extremity of the county. In Kilgever the lime of 
employment is estimated to he only 36 days; — but tlie families there, chiejiy employed in agriculture, 
were, in 1S31, ucconling to census, only 1,309, and in these there were 1,301 landholders, leaving 
only ciyhl families depciulent on hire, (supposing all ihe landliolders to represent families,) and fiu- 
Uic labourers dependent on hire llmre were 165 landholders who employed labour. In AikjIiwuIo 
the employment is slated to extend to lOO days; but there, according to census, not one family vv.as 
dependent on hire for subsistence, in 1S31. lioili parishes are on the coast, in the Customs’ di-tiict 
of Old Head, and the following evidence on the Fisheries of the District, taken from the First Report 
on the Inquiry of 1S36, hears strongly on the duration of employment there : — 

“In Old ffead district (he fishermen are all holders of laud. * * • About four mouths are 
now employed in fishing ; but doubU: that lime might be profitably occupied.” (dfr. Cojiplc- 
stone, officer of Coast Guard, Ev., page 8S). There are 420 fishermen in the district. 
('I’able, page 91). 

In Mr. Nimino’s Coast Survey, given in the Appendix to the Fishery Report, (pag-e 92,) tlie 
district is tims describeil : — 



Appemlis. 

No. !3. 

William Stanley, Esq. 
Observations oa the 
Estimate of Paupers, 
in the Third Report 
of the Inqiiiiy Com- 
missivuuts. 



“ Boliind Croag-hpatrick llic country i.s mostly bog, upon slate rock; — but cultivation is advancing 
rapidly, by Ihe cncmiragement of tlie neigliboming market of Westport, — lime.stone being 
brouglit on horseback by fariiicvs from the beaches in the heorl of Clew Buy.” 

For Siigii the avenigc ofcmploymcnt is taken on tlie duration of labour at Ballyinote town, where 
it i.s statcii lo lie only 24 days ; — also, in Achmny parish, near Ballymote, where it is estimaleil to be 
90 days; — aiul, in the barony of Carbery, where it is said to extend to 120 day.s. In Ballymote 
there were, in is3l, only idiiHirit families, cliicdy employed in agriciillure, and iu these there were 
seven landliuhlci’s. fii Achoury then* were not any fami'ies dependent on hive for subsistence, in 
1831. (.hivliery iiieUides the town of Sligo, which contained, in 1831, 15,152 inhabitants; and the 
number ol' lamliioldcrs was only i ,S15 iiiiticr the total of agricultural families. 

Why laiidiioldcrK, woikiug for Ihcinsclves, should be- idle for 30 iveeks is not explained by the 
ReluriiS. 

7Vm .r.o//g/brd average is made on a Return from the parish of Killimore, — which is not included 
in the census undue that immu. 

'I'hi! Wcslmoalh avci ugc is stated to be 90 days, altJmngh the average for the barony of Kells, 

(county Mealli,) which is priiicipallv a pa'^lure district, is stated lo be 120 days. There is more 
tillage, and of course more cmployinciit, iu Weslmentli ; — and large .supplies of wheat are bought in 
that couiitv for the Meath mill.s. 

The Lonlh nverage is taken ou the duration of liihonr iu the baronies of Dundalk, where it is esti- 
mated to be 210 days. 

T/ie Dnhlin average, notwithstanding the comparatively high one for Louth, is stated to be only 
160 days, altliougb taken ou the duration of employment iu the barony of Balrothery, one of the best 
wheat districts in Ireland, and from which the metropolis receives large supplies of early potaloes--so 
that winter employrnciit there mii.st be considerable. The proportions of labourers to land, iu Dublin 
and Louth, are nearly equal. . . * • • 

The Antrim Return has been made with more caution than the others : — it states that the majority 
of the labourers arc employed through the greater part of the year. 

It dne.s not appearthat any of the Returns have been made on actual data, showing the number 
of persons employed during vai-ious periods of the year, and separating the labourers wholly dependent 
on hire, (rom the other classes. , , , . . , 

Thai a laro-e number of the labourers wholly dependent on. hire must be unemployed at intervals, insh Agricultural 
through tho is, onhoppily. notorious ; but it dots not follow that ihtsu art destitute wh.l, out of 

’'"Every agricnltnral labomct in the cotliilry, wllo is charged wilt tlie mainlenance of a family, and is ' “*■ 
not a landholder, (except a very few, having permanent engagements, or living in villa districts,) 
raises a year's snpply of potatoes ou hired gronnd, for which payment is senerally made in labour, 
and this supply aiBrils a redmidanc, for a pig and poultry. Nearly all the farmers provide potato 
gtoiind lilt hibourcrs ;-maliy provide cabins for them ;-aiid some ot the landholders require each of 
their labourers (not holding land) to keep a cow, for the feed of which on coinmm pasture and 
straw, a fired weekly charg? is made;-so that farmers have not mil cli wages to pay in money ; and 
some of the landholirs who retluire a cow to be kept, not only get U.c labour they req»‘to, hut have 
money to receive from the labourers, which is provided by the sale of butter, eggs, an p y- 

This system ensures a preference of employment to lahoiiters who are not landholdet., and, 

although little calculated to improve their condition. It saves them from destitution. n..f.nti« 

DesUlutioi. in the agrienllnral classes is caused, under 
ofage, wlien the sons have large families, or by the prolonged sickness ot death ol a labourer 
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with a liimily clcpetidiii" wholly on hire Tor isubsistencc. Sc.'isonR of deuvlh. im;! cjectinents largely 
inflicted, are its extraordinary causes ; ami wlieii there is a visilalimi ol dearth, ilestitnlion is inevitable 
\vheiv,as in Iieland, the labmircis so "eiiendly n-ive ii larre jmilion ol llii'ir time lor the rirviil of reav- 
inij their own supply of liiotl, — and prove to iiave given their lahotir, almo'-t l<ir nothiup;, if their crops 
shmdd fail. When ejectnicnls are extensively inllirtcd, they u'cali* destiiulimi pviiieipully in the 
families of working' lanVllioldci's ; and ulfeel biboiircrs, dependent on hire, only wlien siiceceded by an 
extension of the pasture sy.stein, or by delays in letting to new Icmmis, during -.vliicii the lands uJibrd 
no employment. 

A diminution in the extent of destitution pvodnccil hy the ordinury causes dcserilK-d, can only be 
expected to follow u general iniproventciU hi both the moral and physical coudilioii of the workiiio- 
classes. . “ 

But a sound pnm'-law would imtnodialcly diminish, if not 'aUngeihcr avert, the rleslilution now 
sulicied under the extraordinary ciiu.“e.s to which I liave relerred. It there were to bu a I'ailure in die 
labourers’ potatoo crops, — I a.ssume that the owners and holders of laud would pay wages liir work in 
progress, to support the labourers, rather than pay increased poor-rates witiiout olilaining an equiva- 
lent. I also a.ssume that the siime influence would restrict the ejecLimmt, system ; — mil, liov/ever, by 
compelling laiullords to forego the legal inc'ius of recovering rcnl, but to rerorm llie SYsicin «if miimu’e- 
ment, imliup|jily too prevalent in Ireland, by which the majority of ageiils have iiileiestK u-bolly 
opposcrl to tlsose oflaiuilurds, teiunits, and the connumiity, — tiieir y.rolits (as land and law [i'’'ents 
combined) being aiiginenterl by struggling teiuv.ils, ninnarous ejectments, and (kuiiinit lettings, 

'Jlie extem of dcbtiuitmu whicii may exist in Ireland, alter the enactment of a poor-law, will 
depend on the nature of the jiiovision to be made. 

Jfa great charity fund uu'e (o be created by the State, and not drawn from incomes aiising in the 
localities aiipoiiited for its distiiSiution, the nivseiit mininnt of desiiiulion would ho rapidly exceeded 
in the pmgress of ineasuris for cleaving estates of lainilies employed ou them, and convertin’^ tillan'e 
fiehls into [lasfures. * 

If an outdoor pension system were to be established, the claimant'i of }>eiisioiis would exceed the 
destitute ten-fold, ami, by eiicoaragiug improvidence and indolence, woultl iilliniiitcly angmejit desti- 
tution. I 

Under a politic and rc-active system of relief, judiciously administered, (lie extent of destitution 
could not certainly exceed the proportion to iiopulalion in which it now exists. I have already esti- 
mated this proportion, — taking the destUntiem in Dublin for a basis, — and regarding as destitute 
only those person-s who, witltout the aid of local charities, atid the resemreu of mendicancy, imist 
necessarily starve, if they obey the haw against ihcll. I have now re-examined tny data, atul revised 
the estimate. 



Table 5. — An Estim-ule of the extetit of Dcstilutiott iti Irckutd. 

1. Ill Diihiin. 

The House of ImhMnj contains at prcsetit, exclusive of casual palieitts in the liospilals 



attached to it ; — 

Aged and infirm poor, — old and young SSM 

Mendicants coinmiUed 



<n-i 

The number in the original estimate was taken from the books of 1S.‘JG, and being bighcr 
than the present, while lower than the number ou the books in IS;}.), I nliall now aiio|ii 

it as a medium . . f)Ql 

T/if Mendirhy /mWnkon contains at present, — men, women, and chihlrcn .... ,2,(511 
Upon the 17th of .June, the institution contained, the liighcst iminber in this year 2,U17 
The number in May, when the first estimate was made, being a little higber tlinn a 

medium of ihe.sB tot-als, I retain it ‘ ” 2.S00 

The Sired Maidicaiils were originally eslimutcd to be 9 (i 0 

Another cimnieraticu having been made, (and as belbro, witiiin the liimrs flir dinner, 
when the mendicants are to be met in four-fold numbers beyond Ukwc seen earlier in 
the day,) there were reckoned in the priiicijuU sti-.uih, iu\(\ lines of short streets, 
(including sides of squares,) north and south of the Lifley, eastward from Cai,cl-slreet 

(inclusive) and the Castle 

The average number, tiuis obtained, barely exweded nine. In the original estimate. 120 
.streets were comprised, and the average for all was taken at on the emuncralion 

made in several oflhem. I tiicrefore retain the original total 960 

Local Charities : — 



The ordinal estimate included the average numbers assumed to be relieved weekly, by 
fte Society for relief of Sick and Indigent Boom-keepers,— the Straneers’ Friend 
Society, — and the Charitable .\ssoeiation. “ 

These societies, however, do not relieve a certain weekly number; and their funds are 
pven to assist and promote iudusUy,— not as alms for relief of destitution,— exceptin”- 
those of the Sick and Indigent Room-keepers’ Society, which are, in part, applied to 
relieve destitution caused by sickness, and also in weekly stipends to three or four 
aged persons. * 

Tlie Strangers’ Friend Society (formed into two sections) grants aid for enablino- stvano-ers 
to reach their homes, and to enable poor residents of Dublin to live by industry. The 
relief may be granted more than once (to local applicants) if there be a chance-of its 
enabhng the applicants to live by industry ; otherwise tliey are referred (or relief to the 
Mendicity Iiistitulion._ The principal section granted relief on 7,993 applications 
dunng 1836. distributing £660. Is. 3d.; -and if all these were from distinct persons, 
the rebel toeacU would beon ly Is. 8d. in the year. The other section’s ftmds would not 

give so much relief in a third of this number of cases. - 

Carried forward . 4,751 
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Brou 2 ;ht forward 4,751 

Tlie Sick ami Indigent Ronm-keepers’ Society grants relief in the same cases only once 
in four montlis, excepting cases of sickness ; and it must be ascertained by the vHUirs 
that the ii])plicants arc “ xijlicf and indiislnai/n,^' and ocenpy moms kept in a clean, 

(irdevly st;He. Tlie relief is granted in sums varying from 2s. (id. to 7s., irenerally ; bnt 
inediiun sums are the most coimnmi. The total number of families relieved in ISSO 
was 11,021, and the aniuunt distribnled was oidy £2,4.59, whidi would give bnt 4s. 2</. 
to each family, in lln: yi'.tiv. Tiiis is about the average amount of the grants ; ami as 
relief iiKiy be given Isi Uie same case.s thiec liniesiu tiieyca'S — and olteiioriii cases of siek- 
jujcj.;, — lliy imiuber of (HxliitPl cases relieved diiritig IStJO im;r,L be coushierabty Ic'S ttian 
half of ll,t>2l. U is also to lie olisen'cd, that only a sniall portion of the cases belong 
to classes In desliliilion. The objoct of the society is to aid the working ekis-^cs, in sick- 
ness or in iicalth. and not (o siisfain destiluuon, for winch its fmiils arn insuificient. 

Were Uie whole I'linds of the society fin- a year, given to Itie destitute, they v/tiidd, Sii 
1S:1(>, have been indy snliicieul lir snppiy (H7 persons with 2hd. per d.iy. 

There are ! evend usyliuns for childteu, and for the blind, dumb, aged, Ac., r.iij'ported by 
ondmviiieiils. sul)scriijlions, and charity seriuoiis ; but I csehide the inmates ( — a very 
jncon.siilerable number however — ) from this estimate, as siicli private cliarit'es will be 
ulway.s niainlained by betievoknil nicndicr.s of the* opulent elasses, or for sectarian pur- 
poses, as arc similar iuslitulioiss in Lmidoit aurl other towns in England, uotwltlisluud- 
ing tlie existence ni'a public coinimlsory provision Ibr the poor. 

The iiospilid patients arc not itidiiiled, because the iiisliliitioua for the sick are ahvady 
provided for; — bnt the persons reduced, to destitution by the sickue.ss of those on 
whose labour they are dependent imisl be comprised in the tohd of the estimate, there 
being no resources sufUdeiit to sustain tlie desiitulc but tlmse for which a eonipulatiou 
of llie iiiimher depemient on them is made, 

The aims dislritjutcsl annuidly liy the Ixoinau Catholic clergy of the city, and the clerks of 
the Roniau Cathnlic clmrcbes, have been estimated for me, on saii'lactory data, by a 
ilonum Cbilholic clergvnum. to be under .£l,0UI), but close to that amount. 

It would take tu’give :ikl. per day, tlirough the year, to «95 persons, left out of 

ibis estimate, l)y exehidiiig the average.s in the former one, for cases in which the funds 
of tlie Sick and Indigent U-ocmi-kcepors’ Society. Stranger.s’ Friend, aud Charitable 
Associalimi, would be 'competent to give permanent support, if limited to a fixed imm- 
ber of ile.stitule persons. T'bifi number is manifestly sufficient to comprise all the cases 
of destitution forwkich then arc io«rcci,— exclusive of those aircruly set down for the 
House of Inriuslry, (lie Mendicity Institution, and Street Mendicants— or those few 
deriving support from endowed a.sylums and small private charities. I shall therefore 
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1'otal mimber of destitute poor in Dublin, through the yc-ar 5,646 

2. TliP. Poor, nnl of Dublin. 

If tlie nmnhcr of deslitntc persons in Dublin be 5.64G, it would be preci.sely two per cent, 
on (luMirescnt population of the city and its suburb streets. In the same ratio, the 
umnber in all Ireland, taking the jioimlation at S,OOl).Ut)l), would be 160,000. Hut 
imipevi-mi in Dublin must largely exceed the proportion to poi>ulalion iu which it exists 
elsewliere, exeeiKing Cork, Limerick, Kilkenny, and Drogheda. The great body of the 
Irish poimlalinn hciiig u-'-rii-idinral, and though indigent not de.sliuite; and ns poor per- 
sons from all parts of .Ircdaml seek support in Dnl.lin, it is very reasonable to assume 
that desiiuition in Diihliii more than iloubles the proportion to population m which it 
exists in all the rest of in-kuid, including Cork and the- other populous towns. Detlnct- 
imr, tlien, the T-opidatimi of Dublin, (at present nearly 284.000,) Iroin the total of pi^IU 
millions.— o/m p!r cciU. ordcstitntimi iu ihe residue of 7.716,000, gives a total of . . 1 1 ,1G0 

T!ic iiuiiiber destitute iu all Ireland, including Dublin, would thus be ... S2,806 

Acccmlingtoll.is cslimntc, is pred«ely deslilute person to, eigMecn m 

the pml |iO|iiiliilioii ; sm.l when the cost ol mamteiiance is oomputed. we c«r. h.idlj venlure 
to oinme iLi the number receiving: it growiloiisly is much ^yood the lot* bere wojed oot, 
—looking to the (liffioullies met iu collecting money for tlie poor in Dnbliii nud to tile 
pcoiiniary condition of the greet body of the population. 



There are large numbers of the operative classes in towns who, evpendiiig all their earnings on 
receipt of them, ore in penury wlien any suspeiisimi “f Ihe 

include, and I presume that it will not be considered ne^ssap, that 1 

provision contemplated is not to be an out-door distnbutiou o m< n^ f"!™ irSml diSJel 
Lm whatever oalse, but maintenance in ml™esmer„ 

would resort but very rarely. In the early part of .thi. y ^ venoried to a public 

of employment, ^ and that the funds to be dis- 

meeting convened by the Lord Mayor that rf.ouu perso q subsisted on their 

tributed would all'ord it lo only oOO. The remamu , |ae„dicily^InBlilution in the period being 

own resoul'ces, — the augmentation of persons relieved by ^ 

They were sustained, no 

f from pawn offices, i 

munity, which are not within tSteVofV?™ deltitution, and only re,mre a 



Sitrs‘;?JrTe3;retay£^^^ 

munity, which are not witiiin the scope of a permaner 

provident use “f to ^rmade by the Committee of the Mausi-.n House 

anetbota^— 



Casual distress among 
the operative Classes 
iu TowuB. 



Exaggemted eifti- 
mates of Pauperisnv 
in Dublin. 
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Tha miscalculations 
proceed from a wa it 
of discrimination, 
whicti indicates tlie 
necessity of a cou- 
trollingceiitral power, 
to preveot local abuse. 

Variance of Opinions 
in Ireluiid, or> the 
Condition of the 
Country. 



Concurrence of OpI- 
Irish Distress. 

If the causes of Dis- 
tress were not witlriii 
Legislative Comnil, 
a public piovisiiin 
would be still less 
detrimental than anr 
other. 
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that the measure for relief of the poor then before rarliament woiilrl he wholly inadetpinto. It will be 
useful to place its figures here in contrast with those of ilie Report ; 1 tlicrelore quote them. 

“ Uubliii is known to ctmtoin about 26,000 persons qvitc dcMilulc, as iminy mon> (r26,000) who 
have only occnsioncil cmploijvicnt, anil 18,000 others in oct^a^ionul (Asimsw, besides those 
reduced to distress by sickness.” 

If (he26,000 in occ.isinnal employment, and 18,000 in occasional distress, bo meant for -U.OOOiu 
the latter conditimi, and not 20,000 in occasional cmplqyineiit coinpressod wlieu unemployed iiuo 
18,000, to ecmiomize the means orsuiisistonee, the tolal of Uii.s cstiniiile would he 7(),(l(l0, exclusive of 
the destitution caused by sickness, which, in Uic same ratio, ouglit to he at least iinolUer tlimisaiid 
making the total just one-fourth of the population in the city and its siibiivli streets, and assigning, as 
it were', neven paupers to every two inhabited houses. It is not ex[)laiiied how they could exist, or’liow 
the rents of the 20,000 inhabited houses could lie ]iaid. 

Another estimate Ininded about Dublin is (in the parish of St. Miclnm, in which tlie cases rcijuirino- 
relief are slated to 18,000; but the whole population of this parish in 18t{l amoiiuled to only 23,?)ly 
men, women, and children. 

These extraordinary miscalculations proceed from the very gcncnil error of coii(ouii(liiig cases of 
actual destitution requiring relief, with cases of dislress ari.siiig from improvirlcncc, iiicriiic-ss, mid 
lowliness, which public interference never fails to increase. The statements indicate the fearl'iil results 
which might be produced in this country by an uncontrolled public relief, even Lliongii administered by 
men shoring iu the burden ; which is but an apparent safegnard, as is proved by ihe Irish grand jury 
.system. Tiie elective right, giving rate payers the jiower to select administering bodies, is but a 
feeble safeguard ; it is found insufficient even in public companies. 

Widely various views are commonly taken of the condition of Ireland by persons considered to be 
acquainted with it. In 1834, while the policy of the Legislative Uiiiuii was under discussion the 
country was represented by some of these persons to have receded, wilhiii a few years, from a .state in 
which prosperity was rapidly augmenting; — but it was us firmly maintained by persons of equal iiileU 
ligeuce, that the country was not in a state of recession, and was for some years in progress to a very 
prosperous state, exhibiting everywhere an improvement more accelerated than ihe advancement of 
any other part of Europe; and among those who then maintained tliat Irish prosperity was at hand, 
if the country would be let go quietly on to right iievself, were some, who now, to prove the inqios- 
sibility of working a poor-law, maintain that the land is overwhelmed with puiipw-s. 

Ill all the views of Ireland placed before the empire, there is a rcmnrkabki eoiicnrroncc in attri- 
buting the poverty which exists to the want of contimimis employment for the pojmlatioii. This is 
very important ; — for if a considerable portion of the distress to be relieved were ascribable to sickness 
occasioned by bad climate, — to sterility of the soil, — to insuflicieiiey of territory for employing and sup- 
porting the jiopulation, though beneficially used for all iiitere.sts depending on it,- - or to oilier causes 
not within the control of the Legislature ;~theii, a provision for the destiluliou lliiis arising, would 
prove seriously detrimental, though still less costly and less iiijnrions than ineiidicaiicy, mill mure 
just and politic than relief only drawn from the purses of tiic bviievolciit members of society and 
distributed by voluntary associations. 



Table 6. View of the extent of Public Relief afforded to the Sick in Ireland ; taken from delailx <ippc 7 ukd to the 
Second Report of tke. Irinh Poor Inquiry CommixHionen. 



IasU(unon<i f 


r Relleno 1833. 


Iiistitutlons from w1i 
turniinr clw nnmbvr nf 
were ruL-elved 111 1 


i r 

F ^ 


1 

1 


T«.„. 


if i-- j 


14 29 


130 


193 


13 18 123 


8 31 


131 


170 


8 19 110 


9 7 


121 


137 


S 7 102 


5 8 


30 


58 


4 2 42 


36 70 


452 


55S 


S3 46 377 



IiitoniPiiticiitsin ISlW. 


1 Kxteru Patients in 1303. j 


or liiilrnm- 
rii'i mill 

n 

from ivlileli 
UeluniH 
were rs- 


Of all III. 
llrmurlch 
anil Hud- | 

|ii'u{iiirtli>iiul, 
Kotliiwle, ^ 


tlf liillrmarltiH, 
lliis|il Uils.iiliil 
Plti|iumiiirU-H, 
fruiii xrlilcli 
ai'liinis wiire 
rcecivtcl. 


or nil IIIG 

iiiuiiiidoiiii, 

oil projiiirtiimul 
JCKllmiLle. 


15,243 

9,883 

3,619 

1,887 


21 ,146 
14,275 
3,860 
2,516 


442,269 

432,909 

250,758 

117,376 


.554,271 
.537,186 
293,622 
i 1-11,831 




41,797 




1,526,910 



n.: -r I are not included iu the 

elates fwith * r ; — but the great majority of the sick among the poorer 

too of vJ™ » P" of *0 noddle classe.) most be here,— and yel the Ujlnls of the jeor (i yeal 
Seh S"'® °"'r "'‘-"SI fov ll'« long periods 

Ceym foJtoilSl kSot '”-!V n puieiils being but 3,d83 inonll.ly, rind the eytetns 

week for pa, -h era. U .1 might be reduced under thirty tjiovxmd, by nilowirig only a 

oroduciiifi- orders fw it exteriis consist principally of per.son.s supplied with medicine on 

to buy bo, ™r “ “"'y '"""j of '''>">■» "1 o'’'* 

to these disnensnri&e nothing. It is notorious, that traders in towns, sub-scribers 

establishments I tv S'>b.scribing) to accommodate the cu.stomers of their 

derived s.3 r r " “ statement of the incomes 

aemecl by these several relief institutions, from all sources, in 1833. 

1 bined is^thaTthe ^onrp^r deliberating over all the data I liavc here com- 

condilion fhnn ne o^fT • j" justly be considered a.s in a lowly, depressed 

r of ordinary JeorJ 

pretext of its inodeminf-v I ■ nr.t' v. 1’® measure of relief proposed by Government, on the 

comDuUorv orovision for emanate from a feeling hostile to tlie principle of a 

■ The as^luTo ^ comprehensive relief. ‘ 

• persons mav be drawn oil fn nn. ( temg insufficient; — and, in the next moment, the same 
in proof of which is -idd nrerl would not resort to such places of relief;— 

muW wm retoved m f ly ^ *e Dublin House of Industry, at a time when 

paupers were removed to it by fur«, as if it were now- in contemplation to make prisons of the 
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as-ylums proposed, inste-.ul of suppressing unnecessary mendicancy by rendering it punishaide 'vitli 
iinpri^^oiimeut in the common gaols. Such objections are as inconsistent as the reasoning of those 
onponcnts of a pmvlsion for the poor, who contend that the English poor-law, even where well admi- 
nistered, has dissipated the capital of English landholders ; but, on another occasion, will as earnestly 
assert that English vents are as mnch higher timn those of Ireland, as English agricultural wages^ 
€iceed the rate of remunenition for Irish rural labour ; and yet they cannot tell how this could be, if 
EnillisU laiidholrlcrs’ capital had been dissipated by the poor. 

Looking at the state of the Irish poorer classes, and all the circumstances of their conclilion,—-their 
social habits, — the large number dei>eiidcut on ugricultiire, — the e.'Uent ol the Irish territory, wiUi its 
capability of production,— and the demand for enlarged supplies of agricultund produce in the Eng- 
lish markets; — 1 feel persuaded that a judicious poor-law, vigorously administered, must keep the 
total of dcsUlutiou iVinii exceeding the proportion which it is assumed to bear to the present extent of 
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Adequacy of the 
moasiite proposed. 



Iwould appri’lioiid, ueverlUdess, if the asylum accommodation were to be provided for only 80,000 
persons, that the great design of a compulsory provision,— to avert pauperism by stimulating empluyers tj,a„ j* cum- 

to extend labour,— would be frustrated, and that the provision would become merely a resource tor a pujed lo be imme- 
limitcd number of paupers. It appears essential that there should be, in every asylum, means of 
accommodating a much greater number than it is computed may be driven there for succonr, other- ^,^r«.activc. 
wise the iwor-law cannot b»! dlicicnily worked as an instrument for raising up the condition ot the 
poorer classes ; and, nilimately, an extension might be enforced by the increase of panpeyism, winch 
the erection of move extensive asylums, in lieginiiing, would avert, by convincing the landholders that 
an increase of poor-rates could only be prevented by their using beneficially the sources of employ- 



ment and subsistence committed to their mamigemcnt. 



I have the honour to be, Sir, 



Your most obedient servant. 




H 
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Table 7.— A Statement of the Incomes of the Public Institutions in Iiieland for Relief of the 

(Compiled from the Appendix to the Second 



Establishments in each Province. 


lacouie from 
Levies by fiiaiid 
Juries, 1S33. 


Grants by 
Pnrliamunt, 1833. 


Putty Sessions’ 
Fines, 1833. 


Subscriptions, 
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Leinster . 


130 
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, 


8,495 


17 
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Munster 


131 


7,957 


4 
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7,230 


4 
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Ulster . . . 
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5,400 
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, , 








.5,862 


10 
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, 




Connaught . . 


50 


2,9S2 


17 


8 
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3,215 
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Total . . 


452 


























1 Houses of Industry. 


























Dublin 




None. 




20,000 0 


0 






None. 
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11 11 


Cork .... 




2,942 


6 


3 


None. 








245 


4 


0 


946 


6 2 


Waterford . 




2,300 


0 


0 










270 


6 


5 
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6 0 


Clonmel . . 
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0 
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None. 
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Limerick . 
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Reiiast .... 




None. 
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Ennis .... 




600 
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None. 




None. 


Wexford . 




500 
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Kilkenny . 




None in 1833. 
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Geaeval Total 




64,499 


17 
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See obsewniioDS. 


975 


7 11 


39,465 


0 


11 


9,365 


7 10 



Lunatic Asylums. 



— 


Statute Acres 
of Land pur- 
chased for each 
Asylum. 


.Amount of Purchase 
Money, and cost of 
Building and 
Furnishing. 


Patients 
when the 
RetuniK 
were made. 


Income in 1833. 


Dublin (annexed to the House of Industry; 
therefore see observntions on the grant 
for the whole Institution) .... 
Cork (supported from local funds) 

.Armagh . 

Limerick 

Belfast 

Londonderry 

Carlow 

Maryborough 

Connau<rht 

Waterford (see Observations on House of 
Industrv) .... . 

Clonmel .... 

The Armagh Asylum has additional 
land on lease 


A. R. P. 

8 0 23 

11 3 12 
21 1 11 

12 5 2 
15 0 39 
22 2 37 
22 2 28 

14 2 12 
11 1 4 

5 0 0 


£. S. d. 

20,900 4 'si 
29.856 11 5i 
25,319 13 0 
25,678 2 4 
22,552 10 4 
24,172 2 6 
27,130 4 6 

16,887 12 7 
16,587 19 3 


210 

not stated. 
104 
150 
104 
104 
104 
104 
150 

100 

60 


£. s. d. 

5,472 2 4 
4,172 7 lU 
3,530 19 4i 
3,600 7 2 
3,734 5 9 
3,005 0 0 
2,755 7 0 
Opened in 1833. 

Opened in 1835. 




209,085 0 4i 


1,890 


(On wUmnte ) 

35,000 0 0 
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Sick Poor ; also the Incomes of Houses of Industry, Lunatic Asylums, and Asylums for Foundlings. 
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In 1833. 


In 1832. 


£. s. d. 

12,004 2 
8,323 6 10 
7,015 7 0 
3,407 17 10 


£. s. d. 

12,226 4 6i 
6,718 12 2 
8,175 7 10 
4,352 14 2 


30,750 13 Hi 


.31,472 IS 8i 


10,451 IS 2 
13,555 10 1 
2, SOI 16 1 
7S6 11 6 


12,625 5 3 
13,141 19 8 
2,563 19 4 
976 11 6 


27,595 15 10 


29,307 15 9 


17,005 4 9 
15,187 8 S 
11,262 11 10 
6,198 15 11 


16,844 15 3 
16,527 0 9 
11,591 9 0 
6,311 0 8 


49,654 1 2 


51,274 5 S 


20,549 11 11 
4,133 16 4 
2,825 12 5 
1,729 5 0 
1,530 5 7 

1,098 12 8 
600 0 0 
500 0 0 


Not stated. 
5,033 10 6 
2,904 9 3 
1,728 3 0 
1,639 11 7 
1,159 IS 5 
600 0 0 
732 10 6 
200 0 0 


32,967 3 11 




140,967 14 10 

! 





The Returns for Leinster comprise the Infirmaries for Counties, 
ivith one in the City of Dublin, and one in Drogheda. 

The Returns for Munster include two Infirmaries in Cork and one 
in Limerick. 

Waterford County has not an infirmary. 

There are nut Presentments for the Infirmary in Drogheda and 
the City of Limerick. 

The Infirmaries of Kerry, Ca\’an, and Leitrim are wholly sup- 
ported by Presentments, and the Infirmary in the City of Dublin 
princiyallij by them. 



Annexed to the House of Industry in Dublin there are Hospitals 
for Fever Patients, Lunatics, and Surgical Cases ; therefore the 
Parliamentary Grant of £20,000 is for all, and piobably a por- 
tion of it may he in the column for Grants, opposite Fever 
Hospitals, which would render the total of the column incorrect. 

Oftlie sum levied by Grand Juries for the Cork House of In- 
dustry, the County coiitrihiites £1,292. 6s. 2d. 

The County of Limerick is assessed for .£1,000 of the sum levied 
by Grand Juries for the House of Industry in the City. 

Of the £2,300 levied by Grand Juries for the Waterford House of 
Industry the City contributes only , 100, and out of that £200 
is allocated to the Lunatic Asylum. 



Foundling Asylums. 



— 


Foimilfiiiijs 
oil the 
Ijookii in 
1833. 


Income. 


Observations. 


Dublin . , . . . 


6,793 


.£. ,v. d. 

15,750 11 7 


4,000 of the Dublin Asylum’s Foundlings were 
apprentices when the Return was made. 
The income here stated was proposed for 1835 
by the Commissiouers of Poor Inquiry. 


Cork 


1,329 


6,566 7 11 


The Income of the Cork Institulion is derived 
from a tax on coal. 


Galway 


8 


o 

o 






8,130 


22,378 19 6 
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■ Apr«.«i«. No. 14. 

. ' No. 14. 

ta. of UmOKS in E»oo.™ onci ’ 



Counties. 
Chester 
Cornwall . 
Cumterland 
Devon . 



Dorset 

Durham 



Hereford . 
Lancaster . 
Lincoln 



Monmouth 



UniDDs. 

Nantwich. 

Liskeavd. 

Penrith. 

Barnstaple. 

Bideford. 

South MoUon. 
Okehamptou. 

St. Thomas. 

Dorchester. 

Auckland. 

Teesdale. 

Weaidale. 

Kington. 

TJlverstone. 

Bourn. 

Caistor. 

Glandford Brigg. 
Grantham. 
Holbeach. 
Lincoln. 

Louth. 

Spilsby. 

. Abergavenny. 
Newport. 



There are many other Unions, in which Parishes 
miles distant from the Workhouse. 
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Couutics. 

Norfolk 

Northumberland 



Nottingham . 
Westmoreland 

North York . 



West York 
Brecon 

Cardigan . 
Carmarthen 

Glamorgan 

Pembroke . 

Radnor 

and portions of 



Workhouse in the centre 
Unions. 

Mitford and Launditch. 
Bellingham. 

Glendale. 

Hexham. 

Rothbury. 

Basford. 

E.ast Ward. 

ICendal. 

MaUon. 

Richmond. 

Scarborough. 

Skipton. 

Brecknock. 

Builth. 

AberyatvvUh. 

Carmarthen, 

Llandovery. 

Neath. 

Swansea. 

Haverfordwest. ' 
Narberth. 

Pembroke. 

Knighton. 

Rhayader. 

Parishes are more than Tert 



No. 15. 



Repottfrom Aberdeen EiTRAcr from the Report of the Sub-Committee specially appointed at Aberdeen to obtain in- 
on Vagrancy. formation witii reference to the Suppression of Vagrancy, presented to the Aggregate Committee by 

Mr. Edmond, on the 17th of August, 1837 : — 

“ The Suh-Committee refer to the retui'ns which have been received, and to a more full abstract of 
these returns, to be laid upon the table, for more particular information. 

“ They have each carefully perused these documents and considered the whole scheme} aud in 
fulfilment of the remit made to them, by which they are required to give their opinion, they have 
farther to report that, without an union of all the measures adverted to in the queries, viz. ; — 1. a 
vl^ant superintendence to prevent begging; 2. a poor’s house; 3. a strict investigation into 
every case of pauperism, not only on the presentation of claims for relief, but from time to time after- 
wards — no attempt can be made to suppress begging, either with justice or with a prospect of ultimate 
success. 

“ The great evil of vagrant begging is its tendency to idleness and irreligion. Every person who 
can work commits an injustice when his fellow-citizens are taxed for his support; and the chance is, 
or rather it is a certainty, that he will do mischief i-ather than leave his mind and hands entirely 
unemployed, la a poors’ house the question whether parties are willing and able to work can best 
be tried. Begging habits may there be justly controlled. The large class of persons wlio so ollen are 
found in the streets pleading inability and want, will not, unless in real need, be bold enough to incur 
the risk of such a trial. 

“ Of this class may be reckoned the young persons who parade the .streets, many of whom can work 
to some extent, and all of whom may at least be learning something useful, iu place of following that 
most evil of professions, vagrancy, with all its mischiefs. 

“ There are, on the other hand, persons who cannot work, and who cannot possibly maintain life by 
the pittance received from public fluids to be spent at home ; who are left in old age, in sickness, or 
in solitary destitutiou, to grumble out their days; and who might, by getting shelter iu a house of 
comfort, and food and clothing, and by being enabled to live in peace, and to enjoy the blessings of 
religion and society (which they have not now), afford the charitable the saiisfaction that their money 
is employed aud received as Christian charity should. 

“ Another benefit to be derived from a poor’s house is, liiat iAere (if a proper management and 
superintendence be adopted) nothing cun be misapplied; and, while there is every reason to believe 
that, in many cases, out-door pensions are made the means of temporary dissipalion, and in some 
cases grabbed at by petty usurers, while the recipients for whom they are destined are left in misery, 
by the poor’s house system these evils will be prevented; and, if begging be suppre.ssed, the 
inhabitants of Aberdeen will be able to afford a large sum, which is now often unprofitably employed 
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